IN THIS ISSUE: 


“How Can We Improve the 
Marketing of Our Lambs?” 














Ranch and farm folks know the Burlington—and how this 
railroad has served them. They know that dependability is more than 
just a word to this railroad—and that Burlington men realize the 
importance of proper care of livestock entrusted to them. 


e That’s why Burlington Lines is America’s largest carrier of livestock 
—your best assurance of prompt delivery, with proper care en route. 
Remember: you ship better... when you ship via Burlington. 


e For prompt, efficient transportation ... to Denver, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Peoria, 
Chicago, or other livestock markets... ship via Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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HOW TO IMPROVE LAMB MARKETING: 
Prominent representatives of 
producers, feeders, packers, 
and retailers discussed lamb 
marketing problems from their 
points of view at the Phoenix 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association. For the 
benefit of those who were unable 
to attend the convention, the 
Statements made by the five pan- 
elists and the moderator are 
presented in this issue commenc- 
ing on page 10. 
ARE YOU SELLING YOUR WOOL 
ON THE CLEAN BASIS?: 


There is an increasing number 
of wool growers selling their 
clips on a clean basis with core 
tests for shrinkage. If you are 
one of them, you will wish to 
Study some of the pitfalls that 
Should be avoided in such 
transaction. They are listed in 
a timely article by Alexander 
Johnston of Wyoming Universi- 
ty's Wool Department, page 19. 
PRESIDENTS' SECTION: 


Highly appreciated always are 
the contributions made each 
month by the presidents of State 
wool growers' associations. 
This month there are some well- 
expressed opinions ona number of 
interesting topics. Page 17. 
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“| hate this time of the year. Too 
warm to complain about the cold 
and not hot enough to kick about 
that.” 
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We may be a little premature with our cover picture, but it won’t be long now 


until flocks in the range country generally will be moving to higher country. 


Monk and Parma Tyson, sheep photographers of Hotchkiss, Colorado, caught this 


large flock on the road to McClure 


Pass, above Paonia in western Colorado. 
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A Utah State University scientist has 
invented a plastic device for studying 
sheep nutrition which eliminates 90 per- 
cent of the guesswork which normally 
shrouds such studies. 

With the invention, “chomp 
away” on grass and browse and swal- 
low the material—but only part of it 
reaches the stomach. 

The device, a little plastic tube about 
an inch in diameter and an inch long, 
permits researchers to take samples of 
material being swallowed during graz- 
ing directly from the sheep’s esophagus 
or “food pipe.” The tube, devised by 
Dr. C. Wayne Cook, has a screw cap on 
one end and a flange on the other. It 
is called a cannula. 

The cannula is placed in the sheep’s 
esophagus during an operation. The 
flange end of the tube is inserted, while 
the screw cap is left protruding from 
the sheep’s throat, somewhat like the 
air valve of an innertube. 

When samples are taken, the screw 
cap is removed and waterproof can- 
vas bag tied around the sheep’s neck. 
Ingested materials fall into the bag and 
scientists have nearly perfect samples 
for studying nutrition. At other times, 
the cap is kept on the tube and forage 
is normally consumed. 


sheep 


A strengthened research program to 
“develop grazing practices for livestock 
on forests and related ranges which 
will improve forage and_ livestock 
production” was recommended to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture by its Forest Research Advisory 
Committee. 

The committee, which met in Ogden, 
Utah, also made numerous other recom- 
mendations to the USDA, among which 
was a request to increase studies to 
“determine the effect of range practices 
on runoff and erosion.” 


The development of an “Anti-Blote 
Salt,” which apparently reduces the oc- 
currence of “legume-bloat’” in sheep 
from 32 to 51 percent, has been reported 
by the Morton Salt Company. 

The Morton release said, “A recent 
test conducted at Mississippi State Col- 
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lege indicates the incidence of ‘legume- 
bloat’ in sheep being fed ‘Anti-Blote 
Salt’ according to directions reduced 
bloat about 32 percent in the first test, 
10 percent in the second and 51 per- 
cent in the third.” 

The report also indicated the ‘Anti- 
Blote Salt” is less effective in reducing 
bloat in some sheep than in others. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture was advised by its Shee 
and Wool Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee to “strengthen re- 
search” into several fields of wool mar- 
keting. 

The committee recommended the De- 
partment conduct further research to 
determine “the influence of classifica- 
tion and market information services on 
wool prices to producers and improve- 
ments in handling and preparing wool 
at warehouses.” 


The U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. re- 
ports tests conducted at Iowa State Col- 
lege reveal that sheep which were fed 
USICC’s Morea liquid feed brought 
greater profits than other sheep, not 
given the new supplemental food. 

The USICC report states five groups 
of 200 animals, four feed products and 
a standard commercial ration were in- 
volved in the tests. 

Morea-fed lambs made 17 percent 
higher gains than lambs fed control 
ration and produced more prime car- 
casses than any other group,” the re- 
port indicated. 


BLOODLESS Castration’ 


of CALVES, LAMBS. Also for docking lambs, 
dehorning cattle. Original, genuine 


ern, elastic ring method. One man, any 
her. At Dealers or $12.5 

50, $1; 100, $1.80; 5 y 
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CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY co. 
Dept. G-9, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 
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PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 


Name 
Address 
City & State 
Sex ee WO. Brice eOG an aricccveesesenscs 
Send C.O.D. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND dennenauen INDUSTRY 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE : 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY - 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 
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Agriculture Hall of Fame planned 


Plans were formulated in Kansas 
City, Missouri, in April for the nation’s 
agricultural leaders to meet early in 
May to develop ways and means of 
establishing an Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. 


The Hall of Fame is the brain child 
of Howard A. Cowden, president and 
general manager of Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association. The idea has the 
backing of Vice President Richard 
Nixon, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, 28 United States Senators, 17 
United States Congressmen and 30 State 
governors. 





New Zealand exporters develop 
new markets in Greece, Israel 


New Zealand meat exporters, in a 
concerted effort to develop markets 
outside the United Kingdom, have ob- 
tained two new outlets in Greece and 
Israel. 

Greece wants 500 tons of ewe mut- 
ton quarterly from New Zealand for its 
army, while Israel is soon scheduled to 
start receiving kosher beef from the 
Island. To fill the Israeli order specific 
type slaughter pens were constructed 
and special Schochatim (ritual slaugh- 
terers) were importer from Israel. 


USDA leaflet warns stockmen 


In a leaflet entitled “Watch Your 
Step! Avoid Farm Accidents,” the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture warns stockmen to use caution in 
handling livestock. 

Among the “hints” listed in the leaf- 
let are: Handle stock quietly, gently, 
firmly and with suitable equipment; 
learn and apply every precaution in 
treating and quarantining sick ani- 
mals; use caution and follow instruc- 
tions of a competent veterinarian when 
handling seriously animals, 
and keep fences, gates and other equip- 
ment in good repair. 
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IT TAKES ALOT O° 
FOOD TO SATISFY US 
WORMS FIRST! 








ob Food, Profits... 
Get Rid of Them Now 







OH Boy! HERE 
COMES SOME 
MORE FOOD! 
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Internal parasites rob food from sheep, profits 

te See from your pocket. Destroy these costly parasites 

: with Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. It’s 
Special Formula made with “purified” phenothiazine which pro- 


DRENCH 


‘ 


Dr. Rogers 





duces the greatest concentration of worm killing 
power in the stomach and intestines. Tests prove 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH rids 
sheep of more worms than any other medication. 


ey) THU PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 


Survey of wool and wool top 
futures markets 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on April 9, issued a survey report by 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
showing participation of speculators 
and hedgers in the wool and wool top 
futures markets conducted by the Wool 
Associates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Roger R. Kauffman, Administrator of 
the Commodity Exchange Authority, 
said the basic composition of both the 
wool and wool top futures markets, as 
shown by the survey, was that of specu- 
lators holding the greatest part of the 
“long” positions and hedgers the bulk 
of the “short” positions. 

Hedgers are non-speculative traders, 
such as merchandisers, processors, and 
producer cooperatives, who seek to 
balance their price risks in commodity 
inventories and requirements by taking 
opposite price risks in the futures mar- 
ket. 

The CEA Administrator said traders 
in Boston with hedging positions ac- 
counted for a very substantial portion 
of total open contracts in both wool and 
wool top futures. New York City led 
in number of speculative traders in 
both commodities. Traders were located 
in most of the 48 States and in 14 for- 
eign countries. 

The largest positions in wool futures 
were held by four traders—all hedgers. 
In wool top futures the largest positions 
were held by six traders. 


Australian wool growers complete 
biggest national promotion drive 


The biggest nation-wide wool sales 
promotion program ever conducted in 
Australia was completed April 30, un- 
der direction of the Australian Wool 
Bureau. 

3ureau Chairman T. G. Carter said 
the drive was designed to increase 
wool’s share of the Australian clothing 
market. Retail stores and wool fabric 
and garment manufacturers throughout 
the commonwealth collaborated with 
the Wool Bureau on the campaign. 


1958 forest grazing fees 


Grazing fees on National Forests for 
calendar year 1958 average 39 cents for 
cattle and 9.75 cents for sheep per head 
per month. Average fees in 1957 were 
34 cents for cattle and 9 cents for sheep. 

The 1957 average prices received by 
stockmen in the 11 Western States for 
sheep and lambs and cattle on which 
the adjustment in fees is based, have 
not yet been released by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 
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Regional conference on wool 
preparation and marketing 


Federal and State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service workers in the 11 West- 
ern States have scheduled a regional 
conference on wool preparation and 
marketing at the Montana State College, 
Bozeman, on June 4, 5, and 6, 1958. 

This is a first step in developing a 
program of wool information for domes- 
tic growers. The conference program 
includes panel discussions on problems 
and needed improvements in wool prepa- 
ration and marketing from the view- 
points of producers, handlers, and 
processors. Formal addresses by experts 
will also be made on such topics as 
grading of wool, developing a classifica- 
tion and market information service for 
wool producers, practical wool grades 
and specifications, and various types of 
wool marketing. 

Through the conference it is expected 
that wool education will be developed 
to a much greater degree than has been 
attempted heretofore. 


12 percent more cattle on feed 


On April 1 of this year there were 
1,896,000 head of cattle and calves on 
feed for market in 13 major feeding 
States, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. This was 12 percent above a 
year earlier and two percent less than 
the number on feed January 1. The 
Board points out that the January to 
April decline this year was much less 
than usual and compares with a 15 per- 
cent drop during the same period of 
both 1957 and 1956. Cattle feeders re- 
porting marketing intentions in the 13 
States on April 1, 1958, indicate that 
58 percent of the 4,896,000 head on feed 
April 1 are expected to be marketed af- 
ter July 1. Of the remaining 42 per- 
cent, 13 percent are expected to be 
marketed in April, 14 percent in May, 
and 15 percent in June. 


Australians expect $2.25 million 
savings from measuring device 


The Australian sheep industry anti- 
cipates saving some $2.25 million as a 
result of new, delicate measuring in- 
struments installed in the laboratory 
of the newly formed Australian Wool 
Testing Authority. 

Australian wool growers estimate 
they were losing $2.25 million annually 
under the international standard of al- 
lowing for moisture content in bales of 
wool. The new measuring instrument 
enables growers to accurately estimate 
moisture content. Overseas invoices 
will then be adjusted, thereby eliminat- 
ing losses. 
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USDA reports less feed grains, Another Competitor for Sheep 
hay acreage planned for 1958 The arctic musk ox is currently being 


domesticated for its wool on a farm 
near Burlington, Vermont. 

A native of northern Canada, the 
heavy-horned, cow-like beast is said to 
have wool like cashmere, only much 
longer fibered. The wool lies under a 
coarse outer hair, which the ox sheds in 
late spring. An adult animal yields ap- 
proximately six pounds of wool, which 
ment reported. can be pulled off in large sheets. 

' ; ; The adult oxen now in Vermont, were 

Farmers also intend cutting hay captured in 1954, when they were still 
acreage two percent from 1957, or to calves. They were raised to maturity 
about 72.5 million acres. This would on the tae 
be the lowest hay acreage since 1948. 


In a report released April 7, the 
USDA said farmers intend cutting 
acreage planted in feed grains by some 
four percent from 1957. Some two per 
cent greater corn acreage is contem- 
plated, but this increase is “more than 
offset” by proposed reductions of eight 
percent in oats, three percent in barley 
and 13 percent in sorghum, the Depart 


DAVi LOWER COST, MORE EFFICENT FEEDS 


" Vis GRAIN ROLLER 
New Zealand meat exports 


“New Zealand lamb slaughter has 
declined considerably within recent 
weeks, and production is not up to the 
levels expected earlier.” This state- 
ment appears in the April 21 release of 
Foreign Crops and Markets by USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
has resulted in some cancellation of 





shipments to the United Kingdom, but eee 
“exports to other markets such as the 9°x 6 KRIMPER-KRACKER® with th 
United States, Japan, and Canada, have H.P. motor, 25-50 bu. hourly on milo 
been maintained, and the percentage maize, corn, oats, barley, rye and 
of the Dominion’s beef exports going wheat. Larger sizes to fit all needs. 
to these outside markets has_ in- Mixers, corn and cob granulators, au- 
creased sharply. : ; 

gers, electric or PTO. List, $199 up. 


The chief attraction in the United 
States, of course, is the price. New 
Zealand imports can be sold here at 
lower prices than domestic products 
can be produced, but still higher than When Answering Advertisements 






Ask for Free catalog today, “This |s Automation’. 
DAVIS MFG. CO. Box U-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 





United Kingdom prices. Please Mention the 
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Rambouillets 
are our specialty. 
Note the proud breeding of the 
ram shown at the left! 
Look for our rams at the National and other top sales! 


They will have: 
yx Long Staple, Fine Wool yy Rugged, Heavy-boned Bodies 


~ CLIFFORD OLSEN 


WRITE BOX 141 EPHRAIM, UTAH PHONE ATwater 3-4242 











Evasion of FTC jurisdiction Wyoming rancher buys big spread New monthly report on wool and 
The Giant Food Shopping Center, Herman Werner, prominent Casper, wool top futures 
Inc., was recently charged by the Fed- Wyoming, livestockman recently pur- The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
eral Trade Commission with unfair or 2. 27 P hak tan , 
: : os chased the 75,000 acre 3-T Ranch near’ on April 14 released the first issue of 
trade practices. On March 24, 1958, , rj 
. : ‘ ; Casper a monthly report showing the amount 
the corporation filed a motion to dis- gs ; . arene : en Ae 
he ‘ of speculative and hedging positions of 
miss the complaints on the grounds ‘ ‘ . ' ; ; 
ters am Ch ae large traders in wool and wool top fu- 
that the FTC did not have jurisdiction sheep and several producing oil wells ina aad in Ci lit 
as the Giant Food Shopping Center is ‘ ; ; tures, as reported to the Commodity 
oY “ ve : ieee ‘ : reportedly sold for more than $1 mil- Exchange Authority. The inauguration 
a “packer” subject to the Packers and . . ; ey , 
: : : lion. of the new report, at the beginning of 
Peenrerns Act of 1921. To prove its TI iti i | the 1958 wool clip vear, will broaden the 
sé ” ‘ . . » WwW ac SIt101 S : ace ? Je ¥ 7e ’ ‘ ; , 
packer” status, the Center filed with Po a RESTOR 8 Bapaceny t : or Ay : 
nani a : ~— flow of information on the wool and 
the FTC a 100-share certificate of present : : ; 
: : : si : wool top futures markets. 
stock in Armour & Company, dated Casper. The newly combined ranches it , ‘ 
March 21. 1958 j ar ‘mately 275.000 The title of the new monthly report 
Mé Z1, 1958. C ; ‘OX ately 275. acres. : in ‘ ee : , 
otal approximate!) (0 icl is, “Commitments of Traders in Wool 
and Wool Top Futures.” Requests to be 
placed on the mailing list for the report 
addressed to the Commodity 


should be ss 
zit | Meth d Exchange Authority, U. S. Departme nt 
0 eee of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jessie Naylor featured 


The ranch, some 5,500 cattle, 2,000 


0 


Werner holdings northwest of 





Mrs. Robert (Jessie) Naylor of Em- 
mett, Idaho, is featured in an article in 
the April 20 issue of “This Week,” 
a supplement to Sunday newspapers 
across the country. Jessie is described 
in the article as a “great lady of the 
sheep world” and her many friends in 
the sheep industry will attest to that. 
With her husband and two. brothers, 
NWGA Vice President David Little and 
Andrew Little, Jr., Jessie has carried 
on the operation of the extensive ranch 
holdings of her famous father, Andrew 
Little, since his death. Also featured 
fw PREVE Eur in the article are several of Jessie’s 
REATMENT best lamb recipes. 

In CATTLE 


i METERE . 
IT’S THE LATEST... 5 vom Western water supply best in years 
. — 5 
most effective way fo treat and prevent arg on 9 Water supplies for almost all irri 
Pink Eye in Cattle and Sheep. Stockmen te gated areas of the Western States are 
everywhere are praising the advan- Siang 9 vt ca to be good to excellent “ ie 
; wart ene sine 1m according to a snow survey made early 
tages of this new method. ae, in April. Details of the survey, in- 
cluding a summary of the findings for 
16 Western States and British Colum- 
Proven formula assures quick relief and protec- bia, are available from the Office of In- 
tion. Safe to use. j | formation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
j | ture, Washington 25, D. C.; or from the 
f Soil Conservation Service, 209 S. W. 
METERED VALVE MEASURES TREATMENT. Each / | Fifth, Portland 4, Oregon. 
press of nozzle releases measured dose. Al- 
ways ready for instant use. Won't break or 
spill. Pocket size. 











Tips given on fleece preparation 


A warning to sheepmen who plan to 


TREATS 4 | enter fleeces in wool shows during 1958 


has been issued by Wyoming Univer- 


500 EYES f sity’s wool research department. 


Big fleeces with the brightest color, 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER longest staple, most crimp and uniform 





fineness or grade throughout will rate 

: highest in shows, the university re- 

WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. °¢ Chicago 14, Il. ports. The school also cautions sheep- 
World's Largest Manufacturér of Livestock SPRAYS and DIPS men to remove excessive non-wool 
material from fleeces. 
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April 24, 1958 


i wre Senate Agriculture Committee on 

April 16, approved S. 2861, the bill 
to extend the National Wool Act for an 
additional four years or until March 31, 
1963. 

The Committee made one amendment 
to the bill. At the time of the hearings, 
the growers had asked that the bill be 
amended to make sure ample funds 
were available to carry out the intent 
to increase production by providing a 
sufficiently high incentive price. The 
growers suggested that this be done 
by providing 70 percent of the ad 
valorem tariff duties collected on wool 
products as well as the 70 percent of the 
specific duties provided in the present 
act. The Committee did not agree with 
this method but did vote to amend the 
bill to provide that the 70 percent of 
specific duties would no longer be a limit- 
ing factor. Instead they authorized that 
appropriations be made to cover the cost 
of the act in the event the 70 percent of 
specific duties is insufficient to carry out 
the purposes. 

The official committee report was 
presented to the full Senate on Monday, 
April 21, with a recommendation that it 
do pass. Early floor action by the Sen- 
ate is hoped for. 

There has been no further action by 
the House Agriculture Committee which 
is considering companion legislation. 


Textile Industry Study 


The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is asking Congress 
for a $25,000 appropriation to conduct a 
public investigation of the plight of the 
textile industry. 


Wool Fabric Research 


Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy of 
Massachusetts are asking Congress un- 
der S. 3592 to appropriate not to exceed 
a million and a half dollars yearly for 
a research program in the woolen and 
worsted fabrics industry. If secured, 
the funds are to be used to support 
economic, applied scientific, and tech- 
nical research relating to the manufac- 
ture, utilization, and marketing of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS ROUNDUP 


Wool Act Extension Gets Committee OK; 
Funds Asked for Textile, Wool Studies 


Revised S. 1356 


The O’Mahoney-Watkins Bill, S. 1356, 
concerned with the jurisdiction over 
meat packer activities, was considered 
at a joint meeting of the Senate Agri- 
culture and Judiciary Committees on 
April 17. On April 21, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee considered the bill 
in executive session. At that time, a 
proposal to substitute the Cooley Bill, 
H. R. 9020, for S. 1356, was defeated. 
However, a modification was approved 
in the latter bill to provide for concur- 
rent jurisdiction by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of 
Agriculture over the merchandising of 
meat and meat products for a period 
of three years. Extension of such provi- 
sion beyond a three-year period, we 
understand, would be at the discretion 
of Congress. The USDA would still 
have jurisdiction over all livestock 
transactions, and the Federal Trade 
Commission jurisdiction over the mer- 
chandising of all products sold by 
packers except meat and meat products. 

On April 22, a joint report was issued 
by the Committees, but with each one 
offering a different amendment. The 
Agriculture Committee recommended 
the amendment described above and the 
Judiciary Committee adhered to its 1957 
position that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be given jurisdiction 
over all packer activities except those 
connected with livestock. 


Humane Slaughter Hearings 


H. R. 8308, the humane slaughter 
bill introduced by Representative 
Poage of Texas which passed the House 
on February 4, comes up for hearings 
before the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee commencing April 28. Under the 
House-passed bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be able to buy meat and 
meat products only from packers using 
slaughter methods designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as humane. 


Hearings on Meet Promotion Bill 


Representatives of cattle, sheep and 
swine producers from 27 States testi- 
fied at hearings before the House Agri- 
culture Committee on April 15, and 
before a Senate Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on April 16, on behalf of the 
meat promotion bill. Opposition to the 


proposal was presented by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and the 
American Stockyards Association. This 
bill would permit deductions at the 
market to provide funds for meat re- 
search and promotion. 


Government Purchases to Stimulate 
Business 


The President signed a bill on April 
24 to speed up U. S. buying. The mea- 
sure allows mest Government agencies 
to start purchasing supplies and other 
materials now which they normally 
would not buy until the next fiscal year 
starts July 1. Object of the measure is 
to stimulate business activity. 


New Wilderness Bill 


Senator Neuberger of Oregon intro- 
duced S. 3619, a new wilderness bill, on 
April 15. Apparently this measure is a 
revision of S. 1176 designed to meet 
some of the criticism against the latter 
bill. The new bill carries this provi- 
sion on grazing: 

“Within National Forest areas in- 
cluded in the System grazing of livestock 
and the use of aircraft or motorboats 
where these practices have already be- 
come well established may be permitted 
to continue subject to such restrictions 
as the Chief of the Forest Service deems 
desirable.” 

S. 1176 says that grazing and the 
use of aircraft or motorboats “shall be 
terminated whenever this can be ef- 
fected with equity to, or in agreement 
with, those making such use.” 

The new bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

On April 21, Senator Neuberger asked 
and received Senate consent that S. 
3619 be indefinitely postponed. 


Grazing Lands as Loan Collateral 


Senator Arthur V. Watkins of Utah 
has received support from the Treasury 
Department for his bill, S. 3083, to 
authorize national banks to make loans 
to ranchers who offer as collateral liens 
on certain improved private grazing 
lands. Under present law, State banks 
may accept such collateral, but national 
banks cannot. The bill is now before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 





Executive Committee Holds Special Session; 





Legislative Action M 


RESIDENT Don Clyde asked mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
to come into Salt Lake City on Monday, 
April 21, for a special meeting. All 
States were represented except Arizona 
and Wyoming. Those present were: 
Honorary Presidents 

G. N. Winder of Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly of Montana 

J. R. Breckenridge of Idaho 
Vice Presidents 

Angus McIntosh of Colorado 

Penrose Metcalfe of Texas 

David Little of Idaho 
Executive Committee Members 

Dominic Eyherabide of California 

Robert Field substituting for L. 

Gent of Colorado 

Andrew D. Little of Idaho 

Everett E. Shuey, alternate for Montana 

Stanley Ellison of Nevada 

Harold Cohn representing Oregon 

R. A. Smiley of South Dakota 

Welby Aagard, alternate for Utah 

William McGregor for Washington 

Vice President Don Tavenner of 
Montana; Secretary John H. Widdoss of 
the Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Association; and Secretary J. A. 
Hooper of the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation, also attended. 

Committee members were brought up 
to date on all legislative activities of 
Association officers, and future policies 
and procedure were discussed and 
agreed upon. Complete confidence in the 
way President Clyde and Executive 
Secretary Marsh were handling Associ- 
ation affairs was expressed by Execu- 
tive Committee members. 

Executive Secretary E. E. Marsh re- 
viewed the status of the bill to extend 
the National Wool Act, which was offi- 
cially reported to the Senate on that 
day by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. The vital need for extension 
of the Wool Act if the sheep industry is 
to continue was expressed by Commit- 
tee members, and recognition was gen- 
eral that everyone should be on the alert 
to give assistance whenever required to 
accomplish that goal. 

A brief outline was also given by 
Executive Secretary Marsh of other 
pending legislation in which wool 
growers are interested. Among these 
items was the proposal to compromise 
on the carpet wool legislation which 
would permit wools not finer than 46’s 
(with a 10 percent tolerance of 48’s), 
to come in duty-free when used for car- 
pet purposes. Executive Secretary 
Marsh explained that the carpet wool 
bill had passed the House on a roll call 
vote of 250 to 129. 
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AT THE EXECUTIVE MEETING: In front, 


left to right, William McGregor, 


— — &. 


R. A. 


Smiley, Penrose B. Metcalfe, Robert Field. Standing, left to right, J. H. Brecken- 
ridge, Dominic Eyherabide, John Widdoss, Sylvan J. Pauly, G. N. Winder, Presi- 
dent Don Clyde, David Little, Angus McIntosh, Everett E. Shuey, Stanley Elli- 
son, Welby Aagard, Andrew D. Little, Don Tavenner, Harold Cohn. 


two-to-one vote 
Secre- 


“After the almost 
in the House for this measure,” 
tary Marsh said, “President Clyde and 
I were informed there was considerable 
talk in the Senate that wool 
were taking a dog-in-the-manger 
tude in fighting a bill they conld 
prove would harm them, and such an 
attitude might alienate interest in the 
welfare of the industry.” 


growers 
atti- 
not 


In view of developments, Secretary 
Marsh said it had seemed to President 
Clyde and himself that probably the 
best thing they could do would be to 
seek a compromise with the carpet wool 
people. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and the Papermaker Felt 
Association agreed with this position. 
The compromise proposal was as fol- 
lows: That the life of the legislation 
be reduced from three to two years; 
that the Senate Finance Committee 
adopt a resolution directing the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, under 332 
of the Tariff Act, to make a compre- 
hensive investigation during the two- 
year period, including public hearings 
if necessary, of the grades and qualities 
of wool imported into the United States 
for use in the manufacture of both 
carpets and papermaker felts, and of 


Section 


domestic wools which are similar in 
grade and character, and report the 
results of the investigation to the Senate 
Finance Committee on or before Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. 

(This proposal was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee on April 28, 
1958.) 

The Executive Committee after full 
consideration approved the action taken 
by the officers of the Association in 
seeking a compromise on the carpet 
wool bill. 

Imports and other lamb marketing 
problems were brought before the Com- 
mittee. President Clyde told the group 
of his appointment of a lamb market- 
ing committee with J. R. Broadbent of 
Utah as chairman; Dominic Eyherabide 
of California, David Little of Idaho, and 
Paul Etchepare, prominent feeder of 
Colorado, as members. Committee plans, 
he said, included conferences with pack- 
ers and retailers in the near future. 

Public land problems were also dis- 
cussed informally. 

President Clyde introduced Mr. Jack 
DeMann, the new assistant editor of 
the National Wool Grower. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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In| Memoriam: 





Prominent Dealer, 


J. M. Coon, Dies 


James M. Coon, president of the J. 
M. Coon Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon, died at Payette, Idaho, on April 18. 

A native of Mountain Home, Idaho, 
Mr. Coon graduated from Oregon State 
College. After serving as field repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Wool Growers, 
he joined the Research and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Washington. Later he 
became associated with the Department 
of Agriculture, and in January, 1942, 
he was named Chief of the Wool Divi- 
sion in the Livestock and Meats Branch 
of the War Foods Administration. His 
interest was centered in the Division’s 
wool shrinkage project. 

Mr. Coon resigned from his Govern- 
ment position in the fall of 1943 to 
serve as assistant manager of the 
Pacific Wool Growers. In 1946 he was 
made secretary and general manager of 
the Western Wool Storage Company in 
Portland. Eight years later he became 
the owner of this company and its 
name was changed to the J. M. Coon 
Wool Company. 

Always active in the Western Wool 
Handlers Association, Mr. Coon served 
that organization in various posts in- 
cluding the presidency. He was most 
cooperative with wool growers and had 
a wide circle of friends among them. 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER has 
particularly appreciated his helpful- 
ness in furnishing information for the 
wool market report each month. 

Funeral services for Mr. Coon were 
held in Mountain Home, Idaho, on April 
21, 1958. 


Dr. F. B. Morrison 
Dies at 70 in Iowa 


R. F. B. Morrison, one of the nation’s 

foremost livestock scientists, died 
Monday, April 7, at Atlantic, Iowa, of 
a heart ailment. He was 70. 

Dr. Morrison was the author of the 
text book entitled, “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” now in its 22nd edition. The book 
is still considered one of the outstand- 
ing sources in the field of animal nutri- 
tion. 

A past president and secretary of the 
Society for Animal Protection, Dr. Mor- 
rison served on committees which 
studied agriculture in Argentina, the 
Philippines, Germany and Venezuela. 
He had taught at both the University of 
Wisconsin and Cornell University. 
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Mr. DeMann 





ACK DeMann, a former newspaper- 

man with the Deseret News and Salt 
Lake Telegram, was appointed assistant 
editor of the National Wool Grower on 
April 1. He succeeds Ted Capener, 
former assistant editor, who recently 
resigned. 

Mr. DeMann, a native of Salt Lake 
City, is 24 years old. He currently re- 
sides in Murray, Utah, with his wife, 
Elsa, and 17-month-old son, Bryan. The 
new assistant editor is the son of Mr. 


and Mrs. J. M. DeMann of Salt Lake 
City. 
An employee of the Deseret News 


and Salt Lake Telegram for two and a 
half years, Mr. DeMann served as a 
sports reporter, rewriteman and police 
reporter. Besides his work in the news- 
paper field, he also has written for oth- 


Assistant Editor 
Appointed 


By Wool Grower 


er local and national publications. 
Through his work, Mr. DeMann has 
gained a considerable amount of ex- 
perience in the production end of the 
publishing business. 


A former enlisted man in the U. S. 
Air Force, the new staff member served 
as an Air Policeman in 1951 and 1952, 
during the Korean conflict. Shortly 
after his discharge from the service, he 
spent two years in the Netherlands as 
a missionary for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Mr. DeMann is currently attending 
night classes at the University of Utah, 
where he is majoring in journalism. A 
senior student, he plans to graduate in 
June, 1958, with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 


Special House Judiciary Subcommittee 
Opens Probe of Sheepherder Problems 


\ Special Subcommittee of the House 
[X Judiciary Committee opened the 
Congressional investigation of the 
sheepherder importation problem with 
a hearing in Fresno, California, on 
April 10. 

Committee members were shown the 
desirability of changing the _ period 
during which a sheepherder can re- 
main in the United States from three 
to at least five years, with a possibility 
of having his status changed from that 
of a temporary resident to a permanent 
resident at the end of the period. In 
making the request for such a change, 
grower representatives emphasized that 
the first year of the three-year period 
is largely used in training the herder 
to methods of sheep operation in this 
country, and the last year is taken up 
in helping to train another herder for 
the job. 

The difficulties and excessive costs 
of handling the program under present 
rules and regulations were also pre- 
sented to the Committee and the need 
for relief shown. 

Witnesses emphasized the fact that 


an annual importation of 150 to 175 
herders is necessary for the operation 
of the range sheep industry. 

Congressman Byron Rogers of Colo- 
rado was chairman of the Committee. 
Congressmen Pat Hillings, B. F. Sisk, 
and Harlan Hagen, of California served 
with him. 

Witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee included President John P. 
Bidegaray, Vice President Philip Erro, 
Secretary Robert G. Lang, and Public 
Relations Counsel Robert Franklin, all 
from the California Range Association. 
Dominic Eyherabide, president of the 
California Wool Growers Association; 
Andrew D. Little, president of the Ida- 
ho Wool Growers Association; and Ed- 
ward F. Hayes, chief of the Farm 
Placement Service of the California 
State Employment Service also testi- 
fied. 

The hearings announced for Wash- 
ington on April 16, 17, and 18, have 
been postponed. When they are held, 
Executive Secretary E. E. Marsh ex- 
pects to appear for the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


Panelists Air Viens On Sheep Problems 


Convention Speakers Tell Sheepmen 


‘How To Improve Lamb Marketing’ 


Moderated 


Discussion 


R. C. Rich, a veteran sheepman from 
Burley, Idaho, is one of the Gem State’s 
most prominent citizens as well as a 
distinguished member of the National 
Wool Growers Association. He served 
the NWGA as president for four terms, 
from 1936 to 1940. He is currently 
chairman of the Idaho Highway Com.- 
mission and owns the R. C. Rich Sheep 
Co. Mr. Rich also was an incorporator 
of the American Wool Council in 1941, 
and served the Council as _ president 
from 1942 to 1947, when he declined an- 
other term of office. 


| want to compliment your President 
and Secretary for their selection of 
the fine panel. These gentlemen repre- 
sent five segments of marketing, from 
producer through packer through re- 
tailer. I think these gentlemen are 
very able and I am quite sure they will 
be very frank and straightforward with 
us. You will get some further detailed 
knowledge about how marketing is han- 
dled in all of its intricacies. 

We never quite get many of these 
problems settled. We are dealing with 
problems today that we were dealing 
with when I first started coming to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and that was not yesterday. 

Your President, in making his state- 
ment to the convention—and I thought 
it was a very able statement—mentioned 
that our lamb crop produced about 66 
percent of our income. I think that’s 
true even in the States where wool is 
the greater factor. I think in Wash- 
ington, California and Idaho, particu- 
larly, the high producing winter lamb 
States—lambs produced, in most cases, 
better than 80 percent of the income. 
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A Panel discussion on “How Can 
We Improve the Marketing of Our 
Lambs?” highlighted the third ses- 
sion of the 93rd annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona, in January. 


Panel members were R. C. Rich, 
moderator, and J. R. Broadbent, J. 
C. Petersen, Garvey Haydon, Douglas 
N. Allan and Seth T. Shaw, panelists. 


Each brought into the discussion 
much knowledge derived from many 
years’ experience in various phases 
of lamb marketing. 


We have had 
problems about 
haven’t known 
Your President mentioned we were 
greatly disturbed when the markets 
broke very sharply without any reason 
we could see. Instances could be cited 


rather serious 
Maybe we 
involved. 


some 
marketing. 
everything 


when prices dropped as much as two or 


three dollars a head in very short pe- 
riods of time. That is very disturbing 
to all of us. It could almost be fatal to 
a man who marketed all of his lambs at 
that time. 


We have seen a lot of change in mar- 
keting. Some of us can remember when 
lamb markets were in Chicago, and 
then gradually moved farther West. 
Denver became the principal lamb 
market at one time and it still is a 
very large lamb market. Later on, Oak- 
land became a great lamb market. Now 
more lambs are being sold in the coun- 
try. 

In thinking about lamb marketing, we 
all appreciate that the American pub- 
lic eats all the lamb we produce. That 
was true when we were producing more 
than two times as many lambs as we 
are producing now. The principal ques- 
tion is: What must prevail in order to 
permit the grower to get a price that 
will justify expenditures and give him 
a proper place in the economy? And 
that is what the panel members are 
going to tell you. 


Spokesman 
For Growers 


J. R. Broadbent, a leading member of 
the sheep industry for many years, was 
marketing committee chairman for the 
93rd NWGA convention. He is cur- 
rently president of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association and also has served 
as vice president of that organization in 
the past. Besides his sheep interests in 
Utah, Mr. Broadbent is also a_ well- 
known feeder in the Imperial Valley of 
southern California. 


JE have had the suggestion made by 
some segments of the trade that we 
should produce a particular type of 
lamb. Now, I think it is presumptuous 
to try to tell a wool grower what type 
of lamb is most adaptable to his parti- 
cular production machine. I think that’s 
the problem he must work out for him- 
self; that it would be folly for him not 
to produce the type lamb that gives 
him the best practical results. 

So, I don’t want to get into any dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in 
types of lamb which are produced on 
ranges, but rather to discuss the mar- 
keting problem as I see it and probably 
give a few suggestions which might 
help remedy conditions as I see them. 

I believe the greatest single problem 
facing our industry today is market- 
ing of wool and lambs. The fact that 
we are still in business is testimony 
that we are meeting the problems of 
production in our particular areas to 
the extent that is possible under our 
several weather, feed, range, and labor 
conditions. 

I think, however, it is common knowl- 
edge that we, as lamb and wool pro- 
ducers, are at the low end of the totem 
pole. There is absolutely no relation- 
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The Lamb Panel... 


ship between our costs of production 
and what we can reasonably expect to 
be paid for our products. The _ per- 
centage of the consumer dollar that 
ultimately filters down to basic agri- 
cultural producers is gradually shrink- 
ing until it is less than 40 percent at 
the present time, as compared with 
approximately 48 percent in 1950 and 
61 percent during the Korean War. It 
is no secret that we are in a battle for 
survival as an industry. When an in- 
dustry decreases practically 50 percent 
in 15 years, I think it points up the 
problem. 


Unable To Survive 


Higher labor costs, demand by the 
housewife for packaging and _ partial 
preparation, higher freight rates, etc., 
are all spreading the gap between coun- 
try price and consumer price. And, I 
fear it is entirely possible for us to be 
priced out of the consumer’s market 
and still be unable to survive on re- 
turns that filter down to us. 

I think our marketing position is 
deteriorating as our numbers decrease, 
because that decreases the number of 
processors who handle our product and 
cuts competition for us at the grower 
level. It is further deteriorating as the 
corner grocery store and butcher shop 
gradually pass out of the picture. These 
merchants cannot compete with large 
groups of super-markets with their re- 
latively few buyers and their bargain- 
ing advantages at the packinghouse 
level of one to three cents a pound in 
lamb. 

Our position is one of many thou- 
sands of individual producers yielding 
to pressures of concentrated buying by 
processors and to accelerated pressures 
of concentrated buying at the whole- 
sale level. I do not feel we have a free 
market, but, rather, one dominated 
beyond our control. 


Market Information 


One of our major problems is finding 
out what the market is with increas- 
ing numbers of lambs being sold away 
from our public markets. I recall one 
instance in Imperial Valley when buy- 
ers were supposed to have lambs 
bought at market price and for nearly 
a day didn’t set the price because no 
one knew what the market was. In 
many instances, prices quoted do not 
reflect the true picture. 

Any examination, for instance, of 
USDA reports of the Los Angeles mar- 
ket would certainly be quite confusing 
to say the least. Mostly they say, “Not 
enough available to test the market.” 
We know that that’s a huge consuming 
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area and yet reports says, “Not enough 
available to test the market.” I think 
our daily livestock market releases 
should include a report of sales in the 
dressed market. 

I also think producers should learn 
to analyze these reports as an indica- 
tion of lamb value and the only index 
of the way our product is being received 
by those who dictate price to buyers of 
lamb at range level. 


Problem Accented 


Our problem is accented by the ten- 
dency to compete among ourselves. | 
think we too many times are motivated 
more by our desire to beat our neighbor 
a quarter cent in marketing our product 
than getting true value based on care- 
ful market analysis. There is also, I 
think, a tendency to overstay or under- 
stay our position. We must be care- 
ful that we are not like chickens—s« 
busy fighting over the worm that they 
failed to see the hawk approaching. 
Basically, we need a change in our at 
titude toward our fellows in the busi- 
ness. 

I realize many of you are better in- 
formed than I and probably have a bet- 
ter grasp of problems confronting the 
industry than I, but I would like to offer 
a few suggestions. 

I think, first, we should market our 
lambs at a specified price, avoiding any 
consignment selling or, that is, sending 
lambs to the processer without having 
a specific price marked on them. A 
man fights for his own dollars and un- 
less the processer has his dollars tied 
up in lamb, he isn’t going to fight for 
the market. 


Other Factors 


Secondly, I think we must learn fac- 
tors that make up market price. By 
that I mean the dressed market, pelt 
credits, freight rates, and, above all, 
the importance of good yields and the 
relationship of yields and carcasses to 
prices we will receive at ground level. 

Now, I realize, as I think you do, that 
many of our marketing problems are 
generated on our own ranges. How 
many times have you looked at your 
lambs and observed, “they should have 
been moved ten days ago; they are past 
their peak?” I think we need research 
to determine the merits of moving 
lambs at specific times. The problem is, 
in many instances: should I move a 
lamb sooner, as he reaches the peak of 
fattening, or allow him to gain more 
growth, knowing I will have to sell him 
as a feeder? Then the problem is: do 
I actually receive more weight? I 
think we need more information on this. 

I think timing is the most important 
single factor in producing and market- 
ing. I think a good maxim might be: 


“Have the lamb ready for feed when 
feed is ready for the lamb.” 

One sheepman I know raised his lamb 
weights 15 pounds in one year by lamb- 
ing and selling 15 days earlier and he 
had better utilization of his range. 
These lambs experienced no set-back; 
for the first time in the history of the 
outfit he produced fat lambs. Further- 
more, he marketed them at a more ad- 
vantageous time. 

If a range produces fat lambs, I 
think they should be topped out as soon 
as possible and not be allowed to dry 
out. I think it’s been the observation 
of many buyers that lambs have over- 
stayed position on ranges, and that 
when I figure I have about a week’s 
feed left it is already time to start 
moving lambs off the range. 


Preparation Needed 


I think we need to do our spade work 
ahead of our shipping dates. The buy- 
er or marketing agent needs to know 
ahead of time when he is to get our 
lambs, so that he will have place for 
them. I think we should keep him in- 
formed about range and feedlot condi- 
tions. He must be ready to move when 
we are ready to move. 

It is also important that we produce 
a substantial percent of fat lambs the 
day of shipping. We need to plan so 
that lambs may be killed immediately 
upon arrival at packing houses, rather 
than having them held over weekends 
or holidays. This affects dressing per- 
cent and net return to our customers. 
Order cars or trucks for shipping as 
far ahead as possible so that the car- 
rier can perform his part in avoiding 
any delay in marketing. 

Actual handling by the grower is vi- 
tally important. We should avoid bruis- 
ing lambs by using sharp objects in 
corrals. Many times I have seen a fel- 
low beating his lambs on the back with 
cans or touching them on the back with 
hot shots. And, I have seen big, red 
blotches left on the most expensive part 
of the carcass. By avoiding these things 
we can help our customers realize more 
profit out of their lambs and put them 
in a better position to help us get the 
full marketing value of those lambs. 


Avoid Dehydration 


I think we should avoid excessive 
dehydration of lambs. Sometimes in 
our desire to get a weight condition on 
lambs, we hurt the lambs and make 
them more susceptible to disease en 
route, particularly if too little attention 
is given to feed en route. I think we 
lose money trying to save money by 
feeding light at our feed points. If a 
lamb doesn’t eat, he doesn’t take water, 
and if he doesn’t take water, we are 
in trouble. 


im 
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I think we should give lambs plenty 
of room. The railroads have saved 
money by allowing more cars for load- 
ing feeder lambs. 

Another 
avoid, if 
weary lambs. 

The fourth point, I think, is trying to 
establish a reputation for our lambs. 
The grower should be jealous of the 
reputation of his lambs and should try 
to establish a good reputation as to 
delivery, weight condition, and quality. 
Your buyer may overlook having paid 
too much for a string of lambs, but he 
is like an elephant in that he never 
forgets a disappointing yield, an ex- 
cessive shrink or a bad experience in 
the quality of meat. I think your ex- 
perience with buyers will bear that out 
You can adjust price, but if that buyer 
thinks he’s had a bad experience in 
your particular area you are a long 
time changing his mind. Another rea- 
son, I think, is that his boss won’t let 
him forget it. 


should 
trail- 


think we 
tired or 


thing I 
possible, is 


order to improve 
marketing of our lambs, I think we 
should employ basic principles of a 
good business relationship and indus- 
try-wise, work toward f 


In conclusion, in 


elimination of 
problems that complicate our position 
in the free market. We should use all 
available market information to assist 
us in our marketing position. We 
should recognize proper timing, both in 
handling lambs on the range and the 
feedlot, and in our planning to move 
lambs to feedlot, market or slaughter 
We should realize it takes cooperation 
between grower, buyer and carrier to 
get the best job done. We should en- 
deavor to establish a good reputation 
for our particular product. 

These, I believe, are a few things that 
will help the producer get the most out 
of his lambs. I think it will help him 
avoid being skinned and put him in a 
better position, market-wise, to survive. 


Petersen Airs Thoughts 


HE subject for this panel is entitled 

“How Can We Improve the Market- 
ing of Our Lambs?” I assume we are 
to concern ourselves with marketing 
and merchandising of our dressed 
product through packer and retailer to 
consumer. 

Even though we have been operating 
now for quite some time under the Na- 
tional Wool Act, known as the incen- 
tive price program, the wool and lamb 
industry has not reached levels of 
production originally thought possible. 
The reason for this, as everyone knows, 
has been disastrous drought in many 
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Presented 


Feeder Views 


J. C. Petersen, who makes his home 
in Spencer, lowa, is president of the 
Petersen Sheep and Petersen Cattle 
companies. 1941, he has 
edited the company publication, “The 
Cornbelt Lamb Feeder,” and, during 
World War I, was a member of the Na- 
tional Lamb Industry Committee of the 
OPA and OPS. He is also one of the 
founders and first president of the Na- 
tional Lamb Feeders 


Since also 


{ssociation. 


principal lamb producing areas. This 
caused liquidation of breeding flocks 
that increased production in other areas 
more favorably situated could not offset. 

Now a great change has occurred 
within the past year. Suddenly with in- 
creased rainfall and excellent feed pros 
pects, ewe lambs have been held back in 
increasing numbers. This is true not 
only in western range States but also 
native States with the inevitable result 
of increased production which will soon 
evidence itself. It difficult 
now to project the pattern of 
lamb marketing 

In any 
live lambs as it 


isn’t Too 


future 


marketing of 
concerns the lamb 
feeder, we must first recognize his 
overall program. Basically he takes the 
lambs that are unfit for slaughter, some 
five million head, and fattens them for 
market, during what we know as the 
fed season. He must take most of this 
crop ina relatively short period. The 
marketing of these lambs, however, is 
different than on cattle. They must be 
marketed as lambs the same feeding 
season. 

There are a great many different 
methods of handling these lambs which 
have been developed over a long period 
of time. In the Cornbelt we now follow 
faster feeding methods that enable 
many of our feeders to turn three or 
four sets of lambs annually. 

What packers and retailers need is a 
uniform supply, and by our rapid turn- 
over we do have a more stable supply 
of slaughter lambs. 

However, in certain have 
the problem of securing replacement 
lambs necessary for this type of feed- 
ing. 

One thing is certain, present condi- 


discussion on 


years we 


tions of short supply of both fats and 
feeders can only be temporary. If they 
are not, someone has been tampering 
with the love life of the ram and the 
ewe. 

For the last six or eight months lamb 
slaughter has been running at an aver- 
age of about 40,000 a week below a year 
ago. We should not confuse this arti- 
ficial shortage with demand when we 
look at current prices. Aside from price 
incentives and the National Wool Act, 
there is a general national trend toward 
lower priced feed grains. Whether the 
result is by accident or design we are 
not sure. Nevertheless, the outlook is 
toward increased livestock production 
to consume, not only cheaper grains, 
but related livestock feeds obtained 
through modern, efficient mechaniza- 
tion in conversion of roughages. 

The combination of a sudden decline 
in liquidation of drought livestock and 
a desire to increase livestock production 
has temporarily placed livestock opera- 
tors in an enviable position. At the 
present time, with decreased slaughter 
numbers, we have created an artificial 
demand for pork, beef, and lamb that is 
stimulating production. 

The important thing for all segments 
of the industry to remember though, is 
that reduction in slaughter can only be 
temporary. 

I doubt that increases in population 
will take care of the coming increase in 
livestock production. 

Dressed lamb has been selling at a 
high figure for quite sometime. Packers, 
wholesalers and chain store buyers cal] 
it a thin market, whereby they mean an) 
considerable increase in slaughter 
would lower prices. The industry would 
surely be lacking in foresight if it did 
not now take a good look at this future 
production and marketing problem. My 
estimate is that it will be here much 
sooner than we think. 


Industry Fortunate 


The lamb and wool industry is ex- 
tremely fortunate, however, in having 
in operation an advertising, promotion 
and educational program operated by 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
who are in charge of Section 708 funds 
of the National Wool Act. Lamb and 
wool are the only livestock farm com- 
modities that have such a program. It 
is somewhat of an experiment, and oth- 
er agricultural groups are watching 
with great interest. My opinion is that 
errors will be made, but that the overall 
result cannot help being extremely 
beneficial to the industry. 

Now you gentlemen are assembled 
here in the 93rd convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Your 
association is respected throughout the 
industry and in all agricultural prob- 
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lems your advice and recommendations 
are carefully considered. 

I have been coming to these conven- 
tions some 25 years and I know many 
of your members personally. They are 
men of integrity and character. 

I want to say a few words about the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 
You gentlemen must remember that in 
your discussions you keep in mind that 
the ASPC is a national organization, 
representing producers and feeders all 
over the country. 

Therefore, when you consider its ad- 
vertising program you cannot let sec- 
tional interests dominate or influence 
your considerations. Allocation of 
funds to certain areas or allocations for 
special and seasonal campaigns must 
be studied from the standpoint of the 
industry, nationally. I have noted here 
at your convention considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on how and where ad- 
vertising funds should be spent. 


Qualified Men 


I am not an expert, but I have been 
a student of lamb marketing for many 
years. I know most men on the lamb 
and wool advertising committees. They 
are men who I know are trying to solve 
problems honestly. They have avail- 
able to them expert advice, and after 
long hours of deliberation and study, 
are in a better position to recommend 
programs than some of us, who some- 
times make up our minds without care- 
ful study of all facts. 

I think, gentlemen, it is more impor- 
tant to concern yourselves with plan- 
ning how to get the wool bill re-enacted, 
including Section 708. You have the 
lamb feeders full support in that en- 
deavor. 


Opinion Diferences 


There also seems to be differences of 
opinion regarding advertising in New 
York and Boston areas. I will tell you 
frankly, I am not sure. It may be that 
advertising in New York is tied in with 
a more important consideration — the 
building up of advertising reserves for 
the future production that we know is 
coming. Consistent with collections 
and the law, as written, I would carry 
back all reserves possible leaving New 
York and Boston for the big push when 
abnormally heavy supplies threaten a 
drastic break in prices. 

On the other hand, a strong preli- 
minary educational approach might 
properly be used. One thing, gentle- 
men, be extra careful what you do dur- 
ing the period that we are in short 
supply. Now these are all honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, but they must be 
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reconciled so the American Sheep Pro 
ducers Council and the wool and lamb 
industry can present a united front. 

The future of our industry is based 
on successful solution of these prob- 
lems. In the meantime, producers and 
feeders must provide a continual flow 
of product to eliminate, as nearly as 
possible, extremes of supply. Histori- 
cally, the lamb feeding industry has al 
ways been very close to marketing. It 
is of extreme importance to lamb feed- 
ers nationally. They are 100% in favor 
of re-enactment of the National Wool 
Act and absolutely opposed to any tam- 
pering with, deletion of, or compromis¢e 
on Section 708. 


Big Packer 
Delegate 


Garvey Haydon, presently head of the 
lamb and veal division of Wilson and 
Company, was born and raised on a 
livestock farm in central Kentucky. He 
is a graduate of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Kentucky and 
attended the AMI School of Business at 
the University of Chicago. 


HIS is my twenty-seventh year in the 

meat packing industry and practi- 
cally all that time has been spent in 
lamb and calf divisions; however, some 
years I spent on combination jobs with 
beef and pork divisions. 

During these years, I have seen great 
changes in both the beef and the pork 
business—each ever changing on the 
part of producers and packers to meet 
consumer demands. What have we, in 
the lamb business, done during the 
same time? In my opinion, we have 
not progressed. Instead, we have gone 
backward (with possible exception of 
the yearling category which is almost 
extinct. And, if we had yearlings to 
sell in numbers today, I do not know 
what we would do with them). Years 
ago we purchased lambs which, today, 
would better meet the consumers’ de- 
mands than lambs we are now produc- 
ing. 


Large Problems 


It would be much more pleasant to 
talk on a subject that would permit me 
to pat on the back all those listening. 
However, since I believe you gentlemen 
are sincere men with a PROBLEM, .it 








becomes the job of all of us in the in- 
dustry to try and solve it. Therefore, 
we must come to the point. Of course, 
I do not have all the answers but I do 
have some ideas which I hope provoke 
thought. 

I think our first real trouble in cur- 
rent lamb problems dates back to the 
beginning of Government controls, and 
you all remember the unrealistic and 
low ceiling placed on dressed lambs and 
mutton. As a result, many producers 
were forced out of business and into 
something else that was more profitable 

very often it was other species of 
livestock. 

Along with controls came compulsory 
Government grading which remains, in 
part, to plague us today. These two 
factors forced producers, who were able 
to survive, to produce big, fat and wasty 
lambs. During those days any weight 
lamb brought the top, so long as it 
made Government specification of 
grade. 


Science Forgotten 


Producers forgot that through the 
science of selecting for multiple births 
from ewes that were good milkers, they 
could have had more lambs and, conse- 
quently, more pounds to sell. Instead, 
they went the quick way and got size. 
I cannot honestly say that, had I been 
a producer at that time, I would have 
done any differently. Now we generally 
have coming into the market far too 
many heavy and wasty lambs. 

You folks must know the greatest de- 
mand for lamb meat is in weights rang- 
ing from 40 to 55 pounds dressed. Over 
and under these weights, the market is 
narrow and not dependable. Let me 
not be misunderstood—there are some 
sections which prefer lambs on the 
light side and some on the heavy side, 
but the percentage of the total is small. 
And again, let me caution you, do not 
think of today’s market as being typical 
of normal (or is it?). Is it not then 
time for us to breed meat animals of 
desired type that will meet consumer re- 
quirements, just as have the beef 
people, the pork people and the poultry 
people? 


Remedy Required 

I know very well that in many cases 
your operations come within what can 
be compared to an established plant, 
with certain working machinery, and 
that it cannot be changed overnight. 
The same thing may be said of us pack- 
ers. We have many big, outmoded 
slaughter units, but the fact remains, 
in my opinion, that both must change 
or suffer greater. competition from oth- 
er meats to fill consumer demand, thus 
further reducing our lamb industry. 
This, I do not want. to see happen be- 
cause my adult. working years have 
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been spent in it and I would like to 
close out my career (although not too 
soon) in a growing industry, not a 
dying one. 

Now that we have modern transporta- 
tion, many good producers are sorting 
off and marketing lambs at desired 
weights. In fact, I know of many pro- 
ducers doing this who are doing very 
well in the lamb business and seem to 
be increasing their operations. This 
thing of holding top lambs, waiting for 
a date or lighter lambs to get ready, 
is costing somebody money, and it is 
usually the producer. This type of 
operation is hurting the whole industry 
because it prevents the packer from 
keeping an even flow and well-distri- 
buted volume moving to the consumer 
at all times. As long as marketing of 
lambs continues in extreme peaks and 
valleys, our selling of meat will follow 
the same pattern and we will be forced 
to go to the center that will buy at a 
price. 


Producer Pays Bills 


You all must know that once the meat 
market door is closed to lamb because 
of volume or price, it is not opened 
again until a cheap price turns the key. 
And friends, let me say here, it is either 
the producer or the packer who pays the 
bill for that re-opening. And, in the 
long run, it is the producer; it is not 
the consumer or the retailer. So far, I 
have used the term “producer’’—it ap- 
plies to the feeder as well. 

Recently I have heard some criticism 
directed at packers for not putting 
lambs in the right location. Generally, 
this criticism is not justified. Once we 
take ownership of a car of lambs, we, 
like any other businessman, will, to the 
best of our ability, attempt to market 
it in a manner to realize profitable re- 
turns. For a meat packer to remain 
successful in the lamb business, he must 
endeavor to move the product in the 
direction where he can get a price for 
his finished product commensurate with 
his cost of raw material, so as to re- 
turn full production cost plus a reason- 
able profit. This is not always easy to 
do. In fact, many times it is impossible, 
but, as an objective, as long as a packer 
is attempting to merchandise his lambs 
in such a manner as to bring about 
profitable returns, he will of necessity 
seek those outlets which seem most 
likely to give him that return. 

We do not have the money to afford 
an advertising and promotional cam- 
paign on our own; therefore, we must, 
under present conditions, go to the 
market where we can get greatest re- 
turn. You folks have funds with which 
to do just what you have asked us to 
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do, and I say to you, let’s give it a fair 
If you properly direct your ASPC 
program, some day we may get out of 


trial. 


it what we hoped it would do. As I 
understand it, one of the original pur- 
poses of the program was to broaden 
the outlet for lambs. Your Denver or- 
ganization has made some mistakes, as 
we all have, but, generally, they are 
working in the right direction. Stay 
with the idea of a program to broaden 
the base and when your production in- 
creases, as it will, you may then have 
a new home to go to with favorable 
prices for your lambs. 

I want to say for our company that 
always supported and will 
continue to support a program that 
tends to widen outlets for lamb meat. 
We will put lambs in any car with oth- 


we have 


er products leaving our plants for see- 
tions where we do not sell lambs 
currently, if a demand can be created. 
You would be surprised at the number 
of cars without lambs in them going 
into good meat eating communities 
between our two great mountain ranges. 


Branding Mistakes 


The very nature of your business 
lends itself to shearing some lambs and 
marketing them out of the wool or as 
shearlings. Here, again, some are hurt- 
ing the whole industry by using paint 
which eats through the skin for brand- 
ing purposes, thus greatly reducing the 
value for fur purposes. 

In most cases, the tanner is the one 
who is hurt first. But do not be mis- 
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THE UNIQUE AND PICTURESQUE lambing sheds and corrals shown above are 
those at Irving Beard’s Devils Canyon Ranch near Fruita, Colorado. Photo by 


Will C. Minor. 
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led, these fellows must sooner or later 
take care of themselves by adjusting 
prices. The shearling market is cur- 
rently very thin and all people shear- 
ing lambs should take this into con- 
sideration. There is surely a simple 
way to correct this error and it only 
costs a little thought. 

No talk from a packer in the lamb 
business would be complete without 
calling your attention to some problems 
which we have with Government grad- 
ing. Let me assure you who are listen- 
ing that I am not saying anything 
against Government graders as indivi- 
against the individual who 
supervises Government grading on a 
local or national basis. What I am 
talking about is principle. 


duals or 


Questionable Practice 


Is it a good thing to have all packers 
selling meat under the same_ brand 
name? Does such a practice enable 
sellers of meat to realize the high price 
or does it call for them to try to have 
the price as low as someone else who 
sells the same, identical brand? 

Is it a good thing to have products 
so well standardized that it makes lit- 
tle difference who the shipper is, or 
where he is located, as long as he has 
the Government brand on his product? 
Does this bring a higher price for your 
product or does it bring a lower price? 

Is it a good thing to have a so-called 
disinterested third party determine the 
quality of your product and, therefore, 
the selling price? Or, would you, as 
lamb producers, be better off having the 
packer pushing for the highest possible 
realization on what he thinks is justi- 
fied by the quality of the product he is 
selling? 


Restricted Outlets 


Is it a good thing to have a number 
of outlets so restricted in buying speci- 
fications that they refuse to handle any- 
thing but Government graded products, 
and, thereby, eliminate themselves as 
a potential market for a large number 
of the lambs produced? 

Is it a good thing for you, as a pro- 
ducer, to be in a position where you 
must keep lambs on feed longer than 
economics of your particular situation 
might dictate, solely because they do 
not meet qualifications necessary for 
grade standards to fit these particular 
outlets? 

These are some of the problems which 
are created by any kind of marketing 
method of so-called common label or 
identical brand type of merchandising. 
These are some of the questions which, 
as an industry, we must answer and 
problems we must solve. 
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It is indeed fortunate for the lamb 
industry that there still remains an 
opportunity for individual packers to 
merchandise at least a portion of their 
lambs under their own brand identifica- 
tion where reputation, origin and reli- 
ability can be compensated for. We 
certainly hope such a condition will 
continue to exist. 

Perhaps each of us came here feel- 
ing pretty important. If we go away 
feeling a little less important, but will- 
ing to work with others, maybe we can 
become architects of a revitalized in- 
dustry and live long enough to enjoy 
the immense delight of our imagination 

A SUCCESSFUL LAMB INDUSTRY! 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: It was impossible 
to obtain a photo of Mr. Allan, who 
had to leave the panel before it con- 
cluded discussion.) 

Douglas N. Allan, a native San Fran- 
ciscan, began his career in meat packing 
with his father in the firm of Allan 
and Pyle and presently heads James Al- 
lan and Sons meat packing company. 
Vr. Allan is a former chairman of the 
board of directors of the Western States 
Veat Packers Association and is now a 
vice president of that organization. 


[' is a pleasure for me to be here to- 

day to serve on this panel, which will 
discuss ““How We Can Improve the Mar- 
keting of Our Lambs.” As you know, 
we have been in the business of slaugh- 
tering and marketing lambs for almost 
a half century in the Bay Area, and, it 
is one of the principal segments of our 
business. 

I would say the main objective of a 
program to increase consumption of 
lamb should center around giving con- 
sumers the type and quality lamb which 
they desire and which, for the most 
part, they are not getting. 

The greatest objection to lamb today, 
on the part of retailer and consumer, is 
its excessive weight and fat. When lamb 
carcasses of “Choice” and “Prime” 
grade rise above 50 pounds, we have 
resistance and objection by retail buy- 
ers. They say their customers do not 
want cuts from heavy lamb carcasses 
that not only weigh more than they de- 
sire to purchase, but also contain ex- 
cessive fat. 


Use Genetics 


We feel the lamb industry can, 
through the process of genetics, develop 
a better type lamb that would produce 
a careass grading “Choice” and weigh- 
ing from 40 to 50 pounds and which 
would be acceptable and approved by 
the great majority of consumers. 

Evidence of this is ably demonstrated 
in present campaigns to produce meat- 
type hogs to replace old fat-type hogs 
which produced pork with excessive fat 


and lard. Consumers have shown pref- 
erence for lean pork by their refusal 
to buy overly fat pork. And we have 
seen consumption of pork decreasing 
over the past few years. Swine produc- 
ers of this country are making effective 
progress in producing meat-type hogs. 
We believe lamb producers can do 
likewise and produce lamb which will 
finish to “Choice” grade and whose 
carcass will- not exceed 50 pounds. We 
have an example of such production in 
New Zealand, where lambs are produced 
to “Choice” grade and carcasses weigh 
between 38 and 45 pounds. In fact, in 
New Zealand carcasses exceeding 38 
pounds are penalized in price, because 
of excessive weight. We believe revi- 
sion of grading standards for “Prime,” 
“Choice” and “Good” grades of lamb, 
which was accomplished by your Asso- 
ciation, together with other packer and 
feeder associations two years ago, has 
been of material aid to both the lamb 
industry and packers who process 
lambs. In these changes the factor of 
conformation was given proper credit 
and less emphasis was placed on in- 
ternal fat factors in lamb carcasses. 
We believe these changes were for the 
better in producing the type lamb de- 
sired by consumers, and also one step 
forward in creating a greater consumer 
acceptance of lamb this past year. 


More Considerations 


We also think there are other impor- 
tant factors for consideration of the 
industry in improving marketing of 
lambs. We believe that in areas of 
heavy lamb consumption, primarily east 
and north of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers and on the Pacific Coast, parti- 
cularly in California, those engaged in 
processing lambs should have a stable, 
reliable supply of lambs week in and 
week out, throughout the year. 

One factor which discourages both 
packers in slaughtering lambs and re- 
tailers in handling lamb is an in-and- 
out supply, which also tends to create 
violent fluctuation in lamb prices. The 
lamb industry should put forth its best 
effort to smooth out these peaks and 
valleys of supply so more packers can 
be encouraged to process lamb and more 
retailers to handle lamb. 

We also believe that the lamb adver- 
tising campaign, now being carried on 
by American Sheep Producers Council, 
is doing a lot of good in increasing lamb 
consumption. We believe their princi- 
pal efforts should be devoted to areas 
which historically have been the lamb 
eating areas of the country, such as the 
Pacific Coast, areas west of the Missis- 
sippi River and areas north of the 
Ohio River to the Atlantic Coast. In 
those areas packers are used to slaugh- 
tering lambs and retailers are used to 
handling lamb. 
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_ a panel session such as this we 

often spend our time telling what the 
other fellow ought to be doing. I’ve 
tried to think of those things you pro- 
ducers and feeders may do to make our 
retailing job easier or more effective. 
I’ve also wondered what we, as retail- 
ers, may do, to supplement your produc- 
tion efforts. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that there is a certain basic fact we 
should face squarely. The fact that at 
each functional level—production, feed- 
ing, packing and retailing, every indi- 
vidual will so manage his operation to 
maximize his dollar returns. I have 
no quarrel with this view—I heartily 
subscribe to it. This is a free economy 
in action. Why should I tell you grow- 
ers to produce smaller lambs when you 
can make more money growing big 
ones? Why should I tell the feeder to 
sort and market his lambs before they 
become too heavy or over-fat and 
wasty, if he finds it more profitable to 
pile on this weight? 


Improvements Made 


We know that retailers like and can 
make the best use of lamb carcasses 
under 50 pounds. We also know that 
mutton-type breeding is producing a 
better kind of lamb, so that weight, 
within limits, is becoming less import- 
ant. During the season when supply is 
exclusively fed lambs, we in Safeway 
raise our sights on weight, but we try 
to obtain our requirements in lamb car- 
casses under 55 pounds. 

We have at times had pressures from 
you folks to buy heavier lambs. When 
we accede to your wishes we in effect 
penalize the man who is supplying the 
weight lamb in greatest demand. Right 
today we can buy 55- to 65-pound lamb 
carcasses considerably cheaper than 
carcasses under 55 pounds. The price 
differential may become wide enough 
to make heavier lambs attractive to 
some buyers, but 2 cents a pound is not 
enough to interest most buyers. 


Watch Fatness 


You are already aware that the heav- 
ier the lamb, the wastier it is likely to 
be. However, lamb carcasses up to 
about 55 pounds (and that’s 110 pounds 
live) need not be wasty. A mutton- 
type lamb with a good fat covering is 
not wasty. This brings up a point I 
want to mention in the transition, 
which is occurring from strictly wool- 
type sheep to those with better mutton 
characteristics, we still have many 
lambs which should never go to feed 
lots, and if they do, should be marketed 
before they become overly fat, no mat- 
ter what they grade. There is a degree 
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Represented 


Retailers 


Seth T. Shaw, a former instructor at 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
and ex-Utah State Commissioner of 
{griculture, is currently vice president 
in charge of the administrative branch 
office of Safeway Stores, Inc., at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Shaw received his 
formal education at Utah State Univer- 
sity and the University of Missouri. 


of fatness above which further finish 
makes lamb less valuable, and the prop- 
er degree depends upon the quality of 
the lamb. 

There is too much 
sheep producers and feeders that all 
lambs should be fed long enough to 
grade “Choice,” because that is the 
grade in greatest retail demand. The 
lamb with little conformation, but fat 
enough to grade “Choice,” is the kind 
nobody wants. 

You might want to ask why we don’t 
buy “Good” grade lambs if we complain 
about the fat on “Choice” grade. My 
point is that fat required for “Choice” 
is not excessive if put on a choice 
quality feeder lamb. 


thinking among 


Learn Procedures 


We’re all on the same team—the pro- 
ducer, the feeder, the packer and the 
retailer. We need to know what is 
happening at each level so we can make 
the adjustments necessary for a well- 
integrated program from the producer 
to the consumer. I think we are mak- 
ing considerable headway at Safeway 
on several fronts. 

We now have 11 divisions with meat 
warehouses. Four divisions sell the 
bulk of lamb. Those are the divisions 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York. We have 
improved our lamb business in these 
divisions because we break carcasses 
into primal cuts so that stores in each 
neighborhood can order more nearly 
in line with their particular demands. 

Some stores will sell very few fores 
or stews, but will do a terrific job with 
hindsaddles. I live in an area of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where there is heavy de- 
mand for legs and chops. However, in 
a recent week-end lamb sale, one of our 
stores sold 125 hindsaddles and 78 fores 


and that is a lot of 
through a store. 

Another development we think has 
promise is breaking lamb out with the 
rack left on the hindsaddle, rather than 
on the fores. Some stores sell almost 
unlimited quantities of rib and loin 
chops, but can’t sell many shoulders. 
Other stores sell more shoulders than 
rib chops from such fores. So, by mak- 
ing this particular break, stores with 
big lamb chop demand can get them 
without having so many shoulders and 
necks. Where you have the problem of 
balancing your movement of cuts, slow 
moving cuts pretty much set the limit 
on store orders. Our warehousing pro- 
gram is a definite advantage to us in 
this respect. 


lamb to put 


Retail Operations 


Until a year ago we pretty much 
limited our purchases to straight car- 
cass lambs. Now, where we are able 
to do so, we purchase primal cuts from 
the packer as well as carcasses. In 
this way we achieve an even better 
balance in the movement of cuts. 

In merchandising we now encourage 
our meat sections to present cuts in as 
many different forms as consumers may 
demand. Formerly we had a prescribed 
cutting manual which required all of 
our meat sections to pretty much offer 
the same cuts and in the same form. 
Now many decisions of cutting and 
presentation are made in each store. 
One store may offer full cut legs, half 
legs and boneless leg of lamb or, full 
bone-in shoulder, shoulder with two 
arm and two blade chops, offered with 
or without the balance of the shoulder, 
or boneless shoulder, with pocket for 
stuffing. 


Additional Problems 


However, I hasten to add, meat cut- 
ter wages discourage to considerable 
degree the amount of service which can 
be added to the product. I probably 
should have said that when this kind of 
service is added to the price of cuts, it 
often discourages its movement. Many 
of our meat sections do a minimum of 
boning and rolling, except on request of 
the customer. If, however, there are 
many requests, the products will soon 
appear in cases in the forms requested. 
We are urging our store employees to 
remain ever alert to wants and whims 
of customers. 

In closing my brief remarks I want to 
say again that our job is an industry 
job. Each segment plays an important 
part and there is plenty of room, at 
each level, for improvement. If each 
of us does a better job in his own area, 
and if we work together in harmony 
and understanding, I’m sure a better 
job can be done for lamb. 
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Ladies Auxiliaries Win 


Praise for Wool Work 


LL too often we are prone to mini- 
£& mize the efforts of our Ladies 
Auxiliaries, both State and National, in 
the welfare of our industry. I believe 
they should be given our heartiest 
thanks and approval for the excellent 
work they are doing to advertise and 
promote the lamb and wool industries. 

Through their untiring efforts, the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 
has developed to a point where many, 
many young ladies are becoming expert 
dressmakers, using the finest material 
of all—WOOL. The patience and en- 
couragement given these girls by their 
advisers and the directors of the con- 
test, show for themselves when the con- 
test takes place, in their beautiful gar- 
ments, shown with poise and dignity, 
to say nothing of beauty. However, 
these women are not satisfied to rest on 
their laurels, but are steadily pushing 
ahead, enlarging their state contests, 
and going into new areas to develop 
new contests. Only recently, Mrs. Mabel 
Mick, president of the National Auxili- 
ary, attended the annual meeting of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, to 
plead for more funds for this worthy 
project, and for a start at lamb promo- 
tion. 

This year for the first time, they are, 
in some States, including ours, tackling 
the ‘Miss Wool” contest, presented by 
Texas in January and approved by the 
NWGA on a nation-wide basis. This 
will be no small undertaking, and will 
be in addition to their other projects. 

As workers the auxiliary women are 
tireless, and I feel that in many in- 
stances, if we men put forth the time, 
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Dominic Eyherabide 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Dan Fulton 
Montana 


J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 
Texas 


energy and effort the ladies do in their 
undertakings, our industry would bene- 
fit more. Ladies, we admire and appre- 
ciate the work you are doing. Our 
hats are off to you! 
R. A. Smiley, President 
Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Assn. 


Meat Industry Warned 


of Importation Dangers 


a was gratifying to note the amount 
of space given in the last issue of the 
Wool Grower magazine on the problem 
of the importation of foreign meat. 


This is a serious problem, and it 
should be publicized until the entire 
meat industry is alerted to it. The wide 
difference in the price of this meat 
landed here and our own meat prices 
makes the small protection we now have 
practically worthless. 

It is to be hoped that some steps will 
be taken to protect us before the domes- 
tic meat industry is badly hurt, instead 
of waiting until 45 percent of it has 
gone out of existence as was done with 
the wool industry. 

We know from sad experience we can- 
not expect to get an adequate tariff. 
The only chance I see is to try for an 
import quota on foreign meat. I be- 
lieve that a somewhat flexible quota 
could be worked out that would protect 
us and still allow for a reasonable 


amount of foreign trade in seasons 
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Idaho 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 


R. A. Smiley 


Guy L. Arbogast 
South Dakota 


Oregon 


Howard Flitner 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


when some types of meat are short in 
this country. 

If the entire meat industry of this 
country will cooperate on this problem, 
we can get something done. However, 
we will have to get it out of the talk 
stage into the do-something stage, and 
the sooner the better. 

Let’s not, for 
horse has been 
the barn door. 

—Guy L. Arbogast, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 
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Property Tax Changes 
U rged in Range States 


HE greatest problem confronting 
farmers and ranchers today is taxes 
not just taxes which everybody pays, 
such as income, sales, excise, etc., but 
property taxes which are paid only by 
property owners. Farmers and ranch- 
ers in general own more property in 
proportion to their income than do any 
other large segment of our population, 
so they pay an excessive proportion of 
property tax. 

In Montana, we have an especially 
bad situation. Most of our range ¢car- 
rying capacity is in privately owned 
tax-paying lands. Over 60 percent of 
all our State and local taxes come from 
property taxes, while the average for 
the Western States is 45 percent. It 
is certainly no wonder that Montana 
ranchers are concerned about taxes. 
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State Presidents 


The miracle is that there are any Mon- 
tana ranchers left! 

If new contracts between business 
and organized labor were calling for 
lower wages, and if the demands of the 
people in general as reflected through 
the politicians were for economy in 
Government instead of for greater 
spending in frantic efforts to bolster 
the economy—if all this were true, we 
might fool ourselves into thinking that 
lower taxes could solve the problem. 

Obviously, the opposite of these 
things is true. Also, we already have a 
lot of kids to go to school and a lot of 
automobiles that can’t operate on deep- 
lv rutted roads. Montana ranchers and 
farm owner-operators cannot carry the 
load. 

But, these same factors which make 
it impossible for an owner-operator to 
attain an income comparable to people 
in other lines of work inevitably cause 
more inflation. The only thing that now 
seems surer than death and taxes is 
more inflation. So people who have 
money to invest, buy that bes* of all in- 
flation hedges, agricultural real estate. 
Then up the value and 
up go taxes! 


goes assessed 
We all know the ranch operator has 
problems. In Montana, and perhaps in 
some other States, the largest single 
factor contributing to these problems 
is the property tax. The overall tax 
burden is not being reduced. More of 
that burden must be shifted to the 
people through whose hands the money 
The only question is whether 
or not the shift is made before or after 
the owner-operator loses his shirt. 


passes. 


—Dan Fulton, President 
Montana Wool Growers Assn. 


Washington Builds New 


Type Sheep Operation 


HE tremendous capacity of alfalfa 

pasture to produce lamb is stimu- 
lating the development of a new inten- 
sive type of sheep operation in the 
irrigated area of Central Washington. 
This area, the Columbia Basin, produces 
a great deal of relatively cheap forage 
and the need for an animal agricul- 
ture through which to market this for- 
age has been recognized for some time. 
Many Basin ranchers are finding that 
sheep answer this need better than any 
other class of livestock. 

In a number of trials the Washing- 
ton State College Experiment Station 
at Prosser has been able to produce 
lamb at rates near 1,000 pounds per 
acre on good alfalfa pasture. In terms 
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of carrying capacity, many Basin sheep- 
men feel that 10 ewes with their lambs 
is not an excessive stocking rate dur- 
ing the growing season. Assuming a 
marketed lamb crop of 125 percent and 
a price of $20 per head, the gross re- 
turn per acre from sheep would be $250. 
This compares favorably with the gross 
return from the better row crops, and 
with abundant forage for wintering and 
the wool clip to offset expenses, the 
net per acre should look even better 
compared with field crops. 

The key to this operation is the ability 
to pasture straight alfalfa without ex- 
cessive bloat loss. The Prosser Experi- 
ment Station has pastured alfalfa for 
several years with bloat never 
above two percent and Basin 
sheepmen have had equally good luck, 
but not all. little is known 
about bloat and since there is so much 
disagreement about sheep management 
on alfalfa even among those ranchers 
who have had the trouble, the 
answer to the bloat problem is still any- 
body’s guess. Some operators have 
demonstrated, however, that straight 
alfalfa can be pastured successfully. 

Sheep are relatively the 
Columbia Basin and a lot of problems 
will develop and be solved before the 
management pattern settles down. In 
the meantime, sheep interest and sheep 
population in the Basin continue to 
grow. 

—Wnm. McGregor, President 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
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“Behind the Counter 


Battle”—Is It Lost? 


URING the past month through ob- 

servation and press releases as well 
as advertising, I have the 
marketing and distribution of the 
products of the sheep industry. Both 
lamb and wool textiles are being sadlv 
neglected in the stores and shops with 
selling outlets not marketing these 
products and the salesman failing to 
present lamb and woolen articles prop- 
erly. This has led me to ask myself 
the question, “Are we losing our battle 
behind the counter?” 

When fat lambs brought to market 
are penalized because they weigh in 
excess of 100 to 110 pounds and the 
producer is required the 
processor the weight over a specified 
weight without any reimbursement, 
something is wrong. I am positive that 
this extra 5, 10 or 15 pounds is not 
given away to either the shops selling 
it or the customers who buy it. 


pondered 


to give to 


The price of lambs has been rapidly 
giving way to the price of beef cattle 


and hogs. As a concrete example, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 at Denver, Colo- 
rado, reported “bulk high good to low 
choice fed steers 1,200 pounds and down 
sold for $27.25—$29,” while the same 
report quoted “lambs choice 119 pound- 
ers made $22.25 and good choice wool 
lambs sold during the week at $21.” 
and “choice 93-pound spring lambs sold 
at $25.00 Something is wrong when we 
have this wide spread between lambs 
and beef cattle. 

One of the largest distributors of 
food advertises, “Angel Lambs Only 
$1.00 Each With Package Labels. These 
angel lambs have a ‘woolly lamblike 
coat’ of dacron.” 

Recent releases in outstanding daily 
newspapers have recorded conversa- 
tions between the clerk and the custom- 
er in the selling of textiles where the 
clerk recommended a man-made fiber 
by its designated name, indicating that 
it was a product of various animals, 
and at the same time he discouraged 
the use of wool. I am convinced that 
wool is not getting its proper recogni- 
tion through the stores and by the store 
representatives merchandising their 
wares. As a final conclusion I must 
caution the customer cannot buy the 
products of our industry unless the 
store handles them. We must, as an 
association, develop outlets and sales- 
men’s interest in the distribution of our 
wares. 

No customer can buy unless the store 
the merchandise and few will 
buy unless the product is recommended 
by the salesman. I am sure we need 
more activity behind the counter in the 
interest of our products. 

—J.R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
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Animal Health Report 


Two cases of scrapie were reported 
by the Animal Disease Eradication Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Research 
Service in February—one in Connecti- 
cut and one in Ohio. 

One case of blue tongue was found 
during February in Texas. 

Scabies was diagnosed in some 
flocks, all in eastern and midwestern 
States. Largest number of outbreaks 
were in Illinois Ohio (13), and 
Iowa (11). 
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HALOGETON LOSSES IN UTAH 


Several owners of sheep in Sanpete 
County report considerable from 
halogeton. In one instance loss 
amounted to 300 head. 
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Clean Basis Sales 
Guides Presented 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Wool Department 
University of Wyoming 


(This is the supplement to the article 
“Are You Selling Your Wool to the Best 
Advantage?” printed in The National 
Wool Grower, January 1958) 


‘apg transactions involved in selling 
a number of 1957 clips of grease 
wool on the clean basis with core tests 
for shrinkage have been analyzed. 

The analysis revealed certain irregu- 
larities in this method of sale that 
can be avoided in future transactions of 
this kind by wool growers. Elimination 
of these variations will influence the 
evolution of a standard method for cal- 
culating grease-wool values based upon 
the current market values for clean 
wool and the coretested shrinkage. 

3y this means it will be possible to 
establish a_ selling value for grease 
wool that is equitable to both the buyer 
and to the seller, if the following points 
are fully understood and agreed upon 
by both parties. 

1) Certification of Coretest Shrinkage 

The entire transaction should be 
based only upon a certificate of shrink- 
age issued by an accredited commercial 
wool-testing laboratory. This certificate 
should state clearly (a) the number of 
bags in and the weight of the lot at the 
time of coring, (b) the amount of clean 
wool fiber present in terms of percent 
age, and (c) the date upon which the 
coretest was made. The sampling should 
be done by an agent of the commercial 
laboratory in order to eliminate con- 
troversy. 

(2) Tag Deductions 

When wool is cored for determination 
of shrinkage, buyers should make no 
weight deduction or price deduction for 
tags, since tags contained in the grease 
wool have already been accounted for 
in the core sample. It is unfair to make 
a tag deduction after the wool is cored. 
In the legal sense, this is a breech of 
contract through indirect means. Wool 
growers who allow this will simply be 
taking an additional penalty for tags. 

The best way to handle tags is for the 
grower to separate all of them completely 
from every fleece at shearing time, and 
pack them in a separate bag, and sell 
them for a specific tag price. Thus, ex- 
cessive tags will be eliminated from the 
core samples. 
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The bags of crutchings should not be 
included with the bags core-sampled. 
They should be packed apart from the 
ewe wool and sold separately. 

3) Freight Deduction 

If the agreement with the buyer is 
made to core test and sell the wool 
f.o.b. the shipping point, then no deduc- 
tion should be made for the cost of 
freight. 

If the agreement is made to deliver 
the wool in Boston and then core test it, 
the grower will have to pay the freight 
from the shipping point to Boston. 

For this reason, the grower should 
have a clear specification in the contract 
with the buyer, of the exact place where 
the wool will be core tested and sold on 
the clean basis. 

(4) Black-wool Deduction 

Black fleeces should be sold entirely 
separately from the white wool. General- 
ly, black wool is worth approximately 
two-thirds of the price for white wool. 
For this reason it is not necessary to 
core the black wool. Usually the black 
wool in a clip amounts to a very small 
proportion of the total weight. 

(5) Ram-wool Deduction 

No deduction should be made from 
the price of whitefaced ram wool, be- 
cause it has approximately the same 
value as ewe wool. For this reason the 
bags of whitefaced ram wool should 
be included with the bags of ewe wool 
when they are core tested for shrinkage. 
Wool from blackfaced rams should never 
be thrown in with whitefaced ewe or 
ram wool; it should be sacked separately 
and sold separately for as high a price 
as the buyer will pay. 

(6) Burry-wool Deduction 

A fleece is not burry that contains one 
burr, or two burrs, or three burrs. But 
when the wool grower in clasping the 
tied fleece feels several burrs in each 
handful of wool, then the wool is burry. 
When wool is core tested, then the burrs 
become part of the shrinkage. For this 
reason the grower should not allow the 
buyer to make a specific deduction for 
burrs from the grease price. Always 
remember that if, in the buyer’s opinion, 
there should be a deduction for this 
defect, he will make it from the clean 
price per pound before he offers this 
clean price to the grower. 

It would be best for the grower to 
keep aside any fleeces that are distinct- 


ly burry and to sack them separately, 
and to sell them separately, as the tags 
are sold separately. 
(7) Eye-wool Deduction 

Because wool clipped from the eyes 
(eye wool) is very short in fiber length, 
it should be kept separate from the 
other wool and _ sold separately. It 
should not be included and cored with 
the clip. Eye wool is worth about as 
much as short French combing wool be- 
cause it is extremely light shrinking. 
(8) On Weight Basis 

When selling grease wool on a clean 
basis price with the core test, the 
weight of the clip at the time of coring 
should be the selling weight. As time 
elapses, the weight of the clip may 
change appreciably and thus the shrink- 
age will alter. For this reason it is best 
that settlement should be made for the 
wool on the weight of the clip at the 
time of coring. 
(9) Cost of Coring 

The usual practice is that the grower 
pays half the cost of coring and testing 
and the buyer pays the other half. This 
seem to be quite fair to both 

The buyer can use the certified 
shrinkage later on when he sells 
the wool to the mill. It is customary for 
both parties to specify the right to re- 
core any wool at his expense. 
(10) Tare Deduction 

It is quite logical for the grower to 
allow the buyer a deduction from the 
gross clip weight for the weight of the 
jute bags. This is necessary because the 
weight of the bag does not enter into the 
shrinkage of the wool determined by the 
core test. Usually this tare amounts to 
from three and a half to four pounds, 
which is the average weight of an empty 
wool bag. 
(11) 


would 
parties. 
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Yearling Wool 


The bags of yearling wool can be cored 
along with the ewe wool to give one core 
shrinkage for the clip. However, if there 
are over 10 bags of yearling wool, then 
it might be to the wool grower’s advan- 
tage to have it cored separately and sold 


separately. Yearling wool usually is 
lighter shrinking and of longer staple 
than the ewe wool in the same clip. 

In selling on the clean basis, the most 
important decision for the grower and 
buyer is the value per pound of the clean 
wool. The best source of current wool- 
price information is the Weekly Review 
of the Boston Wool Market, a one-page 
pamphlet. Wool growers can obtain this 
report by mail, free of charge, simply by 
writing to Everett A. Rhodes, Market 
News Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 709 Appraiser’s Stores Building, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts, requesting 
that their names be entered upon his 
weekly mailing list. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — SIXTEENTH IN 


A SERIES 





| OTHER MALADIES | 





By Hadleigh Marsh and E. A. Tunnicliff 


aide rot sometimes is thought of as 
including several conditions of the 
feet of sheep, but we use the term firm- 
ly for specific infectious 
disease. 

Its main symptom is severe lameness 
in one or more feet. A sheep whose 
fore feet are affected often feeds on its 
knees. Only the hoof is involved. No 
swelling or other change occurs in the 
foot or leg above the hoof. 

The condition starts with a small 
sore on the inside of the claws or in the 
soft tissue of the bulb of the heel. 
From there it spreads under the horn 
of the sole and inside the horny wall 
of the hoof. The dirty-gray, cheesy 
material formed between the horny 
wall of the hoof and the softer tissue 
beneath causes the horn to separate 
from the tissue beneath. The loosened 
horn becomes overgrown and the foot 
deformed. The diseased tissue stinks. 

Foot rot develops and spreads among 
sheep when they are on wet ground, 
like swampy pastures and wet corrals. 
But pasturing on wet or muddy ground 
will not of itself produce foot rot. The 
infection must be brought in on the 
feet of a sheep that has foot rot. Then, 
if the ground is wet and the feet are 
softened, the infection may _ spread 
quickly through a flock. The disease 
does not spread when the sheep are on 
dry, hard range. 

The infection lives only a short time 
in the soil. One need not be afraid of 
pastures or corrals where _ foot-rot 
sheep have been if the premises have 
had no sheep on them for a month 
although the infection actually dies out 
in less than a month. 

Foot rot may be confused with fester- 
ing conditions of the foot that are 
caused by infection with ordinary pus- 
producing organisms. The hoof itself 
in such cases is not primarily involved, 
but abscesses form in the tissues above 
the hoof. Sore feet may also occur in 
connection with contagious ecthyma 
(sore mouth) and lip-and-leg ulceration, 
but those lesions also are above the 
hoof itself. 

The treatment of foot rot should start 
immediately after the diagnosis. The 
way to avoid a long and expensive ex- 
perience with a diseased band of sheep 
is to tackle the condition vigorously 
with the aim of stamping out the in- 
fection as quickly as possible. 

It is no good to spot the visibly lame 
sheep and treat them with something 


only one 
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to make them feel better. Every sheep 
lame or not—should be set up and 
every foot examined. 

All feet that show anything wrong 
must be thoroughly trimmed to expose 
all diseased tissue. Enough of the horn 
must be cut away to expose every spot 
of infection, even if it is necessary to 
remove nearly all the horn. The sheep 
are then walked through a foot bath 
containing a saturated (30 percent) 
solution of copper sulfate. The unaf- 
fected sheep must walked 
through the foot bath. After treatment, 
the sheep should be moved to fresh dry 
pasture or range. 

The feet will be cured if the trimming 
has been thorough. It seldom happens 
in actual practice that every foot is 
cleaned up on the first round. The 
sheep must be carefully examined at 
short intervals, and the process should 
be repeated until no infected feet can 
be found. 


also be 


ROGRESSIVE pneumonia is a slowly 
developing, chronic, 
disease of the lungs. It is marked by a 
gradually increasing’ difficulty in 
breathing and emaciation. 

Sheep affected with this disease are 
commonly known as “lungers” or “heav- 
ers” in the Northwestern States. Pro- 
gressive pneumonia in the United States 
is a disease of range sheep. It has not 
been reported as occurring in the farm 
flocks of the Central and Eastern States. 

The percentage of cases in infected 
flocks is difficult to estimate, but 
probably two to three percent a year 
None of the af- 


progressive 


is a reasonable figure. 
fected sheep recover. 

It is less apparent in the young sheep 
than in older animals. Some of the 
ewes culled for age are actually lungers 
and are sold out of the range bands be- 
fore progressive pneumonia kills them. 
Most of the sheep in which symptoms 
are observed are relatively old ewes 
four, five and six years old. Clinical 
cases occur in younger sheep, but 
symptoms rarely appear in yearlings. 

The main symptom is the gradually 
increasing difficulty in breathing. The 
rate of breathing, particularly after 
exertion, increases slightly at first. 

As the condition advances, the af- 
fected ewes may be easily picked out 
after a drive, because their heads rise 
and fall with each breath. There is a 
doubie expiratory effort, which can be 
observed even in the early stages when 
the sheep are standing quietly after 


being moved. Over a period of several 
months the respiratory distress in- 
creases, and the sheep become emaci- 
ated and die. Lunger sheep live two 
or three months or even a year or more 
after symptoms are first noticed. 

The pathological lesions are confined 
to the lungs. When the chest of a sheep 
dead of lunger disease is opened, the 
lungs do not collapse. They retain the 
shape of the chest cavity; when they 
are removed, they are three times as 
heavy as a normal lung. Instead of the 
normal bright-pink color, they have a 
combination of a dull-gray and dull, 
pale-red appearance. The tissues are 
so thickened that there is little air 
space. 

The cause of progressive pneumonia 
has not been determined. It is trans- 
missible. The infective agent may be 
a virus. 

No method of treatment has been 
developed. The slow development, the 
difficulty in recognizing the first 
stages, and the uncertainty as to the 
cause make treatment difficult. 

The only method of control we can 
recommend is the elimination of af- 
fected sheep from a flock as soon as 
they are detected. Those that are 
detected early enough may have some 
slaughter value. A lunger will never 
raise a lamb. Any feed she consumes 
is wasted. The general practice of 
culling range ewes for age helps to eli- 
minate lungers, because the disease is 
recognized oftener in old sheep than 
in the younger ones. 


LACKLEG is thought of generally as 
a disease that affects only cattle, 
but the fact is that it also causes seri- 
ous losses among sheep. 
The symptoms and lesions of blackleg 
in sheep are like those in cattle 
The treatment and prevention are the 
same as for cattle. The vaccine that is 
used for cattle can be used for sheep. 
When the dosage of vaccine for cattle 
is five milliliters, a dose of three ml. 
is enough to immunize a sheep. Because 
blackleg in sheep is somewhat sporadic, 
it has not become routine procedure to 
vaccinate. When blackleg losses occur 
following shearing, for instance—indi- 
cating that the shearing plant and cor- 
rals are infective—the flock should he 
vaccinated. Each year thereafter the 
young sheep should be vaccinated be- 
fore exposure to the infected premises 
(Reprinted from 1956 Yearbook of 
Agriculture. ) 
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‘Watch Wool Price Course, USDA Tells Growers 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on April 18 pointed out to wool 
producers that under the wool payment 
program they should consider carefully 
the possible course of wool prices dur- 


ing the entire marketing year when 
selling their wool. 
Under the incentive payment pro- 


gram, producers gain by getting the 
highest possible market price for their 
wool. Incentive payments on shorn 
wool will be made at a percentage rate 
which will bring the national average 
price received by all growers of wool 
sold during the current marketing year 
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(April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959) up to 
the previously announced 62-cents-per- 
pound incentive level. 

Producers who sell their wool below 
the national average price for the year 
will get less than the 62-cent incentive 
level. For example, during the 1956 
marketing year for which incentive pay- 
ments were made in the summer of 
1957, a grower who sold his wool for 35 
cents per pound which was below the 
year’s national average price of 44.3 
cents per pound received a payment of 
14 cents per pound based on the 40 per- 


cent payment rate for that year. This 
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Prices for Australian 64’s and 60’s are for good to 
average length wools and for 56/58’s and 50/56’s are 
for crossbred fleece combing wools landed Boston 
(duty paid), as reported in Daily News Record, ad- 
justed to American yield and for market preparation ; 
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1956 1957 1958 


quotations for domestic territory and fleece wools 
which are for good French combing and staple wools 
and for Delaine were compiled from Weekly Review 
of the Boston Wool Market. 


gave him a total return of 49 cents per 
pound. 

A grower who sold his wool for 50 
cents per pound during that same mar- 
keting year received a payment of 20 
cents per pound, giving him a total 
return of 70 cents per pound for his 
wool. 

While market prices differ greatly for 
the wide range of grades and classes of 
wool produced, each individual grower 
should market to get the best possible 
price for his quality wool. Growers who 
sell their wool when market prices are 
highest for the year benefit in two 
ways: (1) more money at the time they 
sell their wool and (2) larger payments 
under the incentive program. 

In making plans for selling their 
wool, producers might want to study 
the relationship of domestic wool prices 
to world wool prices. During the period 
of the price decline in recent 
months, wool prices in the U. S. have 
become lower than usual in relation to 
reported prices in the world market. 
(See chart) Prices being offered grow- 
ers for their wools may be reflecting a 
situation comparable to that which 
existed in late 1955 and early 1956 when 
prices in the domestic market were 
lower than usual relative to reported 
world wool prices. 

The Department states that it is im- 
possible at this time to predict pre- 
cisely the rate of incentive payment of 
be made in the summer of 1959 on wool 
sold during the current marketing year. 
The rate will be figured on the basis of 
the national average price received by 
all producers for wool sold during the 
12-month period. This national aver- 
age is a “weighted” average and will 
depend on the course of wool prices 
from now through next March and the 
volume of wool sold each month. 

Growers in selling their wool during 
the marketing year will determine the 
national average price for the market- 
ing year. Free selling early in a mar- 
keting year under’ conditions of 
uncertainty in the wool textile industry 
could result in a low national average 
price which would unnecessarily in- 
crease payments and the cost of the in- 
centive program. The total amount of 
incentive payments under the National 
Wool Act of 1954 is limited to a portion 
of the duties collected on imported wool 
and wool manufactures. 


wool 


Payment rate for the marketing year 
just ended on March 31 will be figured 
in June and payments to growers on 
wool sold during the April 1, 1957, to 
March 31, 1958, period will be completed 
by late summer or early fall. 

—USDA Release 
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nothing measures up to Wool . 


HE Wool Bureau and the National 
Grange jointly announced inten- 
tions to again sponsor their annual 
Hooked Rug Contest. The contest will 
begin in the fall with district and State 
finals. The national finals will be con- 
ducted later, during the annual conven- 
tion of the National Grange. Some 70 
awards, totaling well over $1000 in 
value, will be presented to winners. The 
contest is open to all Grange members. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing Mrs. Alta F. Peck, Litchfield, 
Connecticut, or Max F. Schmitt at the 
Wool Bureau, 16 West 46th St., New 
York 36, New York. 


Wool promotion continued to play 
an important role in the work of the 
Wool Bureau during April. The Bureau 
emphasized men’s pure-wool, tropical, 
worsted summer suits in double-page, 
full-color ads appearing in the April 
28 issue of Sports Illustrated magazine 
and the May issue of Holiday magazine. 
An expanded merchandising program in 
store window displays backed up the 
ads. 

In woman’s wear promotions, the Bu- 
reau opened its fall fabric exhibit for 
store buyers, magazine editors and 
fashion designers. ‘‘Knit-It-Yourself” 
feature material, regularly distributed 
to newspapers, also was adapted for 
television and distributed to TV sta- 
tions. 

In addition, promotion material on 
wool upholstery for automobiles and a 
wool travel wardrobe was distributed 
to more than 750 daily newspapers. 











In other wool promotion, Woolknit 
Associates featured two _ illustrated 
stories in Scripps-Howard syndicated 
columns, reaching 60 million indivi- 
duals. Woolknit promotional material 
also appeared in Diplomat, Glamour and 
Charm magazines. 





A fall advertising and merchandising 
program which will make 1958-59 the 
wool industry’s biggest promotion year 
was announced by the Wool Bureau. 

In addition to broader advertising 
schedules in consumer publications and 
enlarged trade programs directed at 
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manufacturers and retailers, a new 
series of ads directed at home econom- 
ics instructors is planned. These ads 
will tie in closely with the Bureau’s edu- 
cational program and will give infor- 
mation about wool’s basic properties, 
performance and care and home sew- 
ing. 

The program will emphasize teen-age 
and college markets, home furnishings 
and automobile upholstery fields. The 
program also will stress distribution of 
sales training material to retailers. 


Both men and women in the United 
States have shown a definite preference 
for woolen fabrics over worsted fabrics 
in the past four years, the Wool Bu- 
reau reports. 

Nine out of every 10 yards of wool 
fabrics produced for women’s wear 


were woolen—tweeds, flannels and oth- 
er soit types. Men also showed a pref- 
erence for the soft fabrics, though 
not nearly as great as that of women. 
Some 54 percent of all wool fabrics 
produced for men’s and boy’s wear 
during 1957 were woolens. 


One ray of sunshine amid the gloomy 
statistics refletcing last year’s decline 
in men’s clothing business was the con- 
tinuing recovery of wool-content fab- 
rics in the highly competitive summer- 
weight suit and separate trouser mar- 
ket. In its “Men’s Clothing Review for 
1957,” the Wool Bureau’s Department 
of Economics and Statistics points out 
that the weekly production rates of 
these items made of fabrics containing 
50 percent or more wool rose 5 percent 
and 13 percent, respectively, from 1956 
to 1957, in contrast to declines of 3 
percent and 19 percent, respectively, 
in the rates for all other fabric types. 

The Wool Bureau finds some favor- 
able factors in the outlook for 1958 
men’s tailored clothing business which 
only a protracted recession could ne- 
gate. There are extremely competitive 
raw wool prices, reduced retail inven- 
tories, and the need of consumers to 
replenish their wardrobes. 













































































































































Max F. Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau, and Mrs. Alta F. Peck, national home 
economics chairman for the National Grange, admire a striking handmade, wool 
picture rug. The rug, made by Mrs. Nettie Gottsche of the Hampden Grange, 
Massachusetts, won both “Best of the Show” and first prize in the pictorial and 
geometrics divisions of the 1957 Hooked Rug Contest. For 1958 contest informa- 


tion see the above article. 
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Mr. Werner 


ERMAN Werner, well-known Casper, 

Wyoming, sheep and cattle man, 
recently visited the Union of South 
Africa and discovered that when it 
comes to the sheep industry “South 
Africa is anything but a backward na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Werner, who, with his wife, was 
a guest of the South African Wool 
Board, was lavish in his praise of the 
Union’s wool industry. “The wool 
growers of South Africa are very pro- 
gressive and in many respects have 
made more progress than we have in 
our country,” he said. 

The Werners spent most of their two- 
week stay touring farms and ranches 
in the region of the Union’s two capital! 
cities, Capetown, at the extreme south 
ern tip of the African continent, and 
Pretoria, several hundred miles to the 
north, in the south-central sector. 
Though the Werners’ visit was limited 
to these regions, they were quick to 
point out that the Union’s sheep indus- 
try is not confined to the toured areas. 

“The economy of the Union of South 
Africa is based almost entirely upon 
gold and wool. Naturally, the attention 
given the sheep industry by both the 
people and government is very great,” 
the veteran livestockman explained. 

The Werners arrived at Jan Smut 
Airport, located between Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, on February 24, 1957. 
The following day they began their 
tour, which had been arranged by Jan 
Moolman and T. F. Hurly of the South 
African Wool Board. 

The importance of the Wool Board in 
South Africa was heavily stressed by 
Mr. Werner. ‘The Board is a combina- 
tion of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the American Sheep Produc- 
ers Council and the Wool Bureau. 
“Furthermore,” Mr. Werner added, “the 
SAWB is fully recognized by the gov- 
ernment. The Board has charge of all 
advertising and promotion work, has 
many responsibilities in wool market- 
ing and even has been granted powers 
by the government to levy assessments 
or taxes on wool which, in turn, are 
spent under the Board’s supervision.” 
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“y Wyoming Couple 
\ Visit Sheepmen 


South Africa 


First stop on the tour was Pretoria, 
the administrative seat of government. 
Highlight of the visit was a trip to the 
Pretoria Veterinary College where 
pioneering has been carried on in the 
treatment of blue tongue by inoculation. 
The Werners watched scientists carry 
out research and experimental work on 
this and other animal diseases. 

The college was described as “up to 
date” by the visiting Americans, who 
also said personnel were “doing an out 
standing job in research.” 

Also while in Pretoria, the Werners 
visited a monument commemorating 
South African pioneers, who, in years 
past, entered the veld by ox-cart and on 
foot. “These pioneers endured hard- 
ships and disappointments, just as the 
pioneers of our western country did 
Many of them were massacred by na- 
tives, just as our pioneers were mas- 
sacred by Indians,” the Werners ex 
plained. 

Upon leaving Pretoria, the visitors 
traveled to Bloemfontein, a city in the 
south-central sector of the Union, and 
Middleburg, a neighboring country vil- 
lage. 

At Bloemfontein, the couple visited 
Glenn University, and were shown work 
being carried out in sheep production 
and pasture improvement’ methods, 
which they termed “very valuable.” To 
their surprise, the Werners found that 
the “small country village” of Middle- 
burg is the home of Grootfontein Uni- 
versity, the Union of South Africa’s 
largest agricultural school. At the 
institution, they were taken on an ex- 
tensive tour and shown projects “‘per- 
taining to wool and sheep production 
soil conservation, research on grazing, 
carrying capacity. These studies have 
been going on for years and these 
people are extremely well informed on 
wool grading, feed conditions, nutri- 
tion, grazing capacity and many other 
things.” 

It was also near Middleburg that the 
visiting Americans met a breeder named 
Southy and saw his trophies, which 
they described as “the largest array of 
prize ribbons earned by a single breed- 
er that we have ever seen.” 


During the next days, the Werners 
visited many privately owned ranches 
and farms. They said “most sheep are 
pastured with sheep-tight fences. There 
are no herders, just overseers. 
Wethers, or ‘hamels’ as they are called 
by the South Africans, are run just for 
wool production. Predators, also are 
pretty well controlled.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner said the nation’s 
sheep population numbered about 30 
million head. They were also impressed 
with soil and water conservation and 
water storage practices being used by 
individual ranchers throughout South 
Africa. However, they did note that 
many rivers, particularly along the 
coast of the Indian Ocean, were being 
allowed to empty entirely into the sea. 
They added, however, that “knowing 
the driving power and determination of 
these people, we are certain that it 
will not be long before these resources 
are developed.” 

At New London, the couple attended 
a wool auction and visited warehouses. 
“Wool prices were good and the market 
very active. There were buyers from 
almost every country. Most of the offs 
and cheaper wools were being taken by 
German buyers. The warehouses were 
all fine buildings. The largest had 
268,000 feet of floor space and cost 
about $1 million to construct,” Mr. 
Werner said. 

Final stop on the journey was Cape- 
town, the legislative seat of govern- 
ment. Here, the Americans visited 
“excellent harbor facilities,” traveled 
“outstanding coastal highways” and at- 
tended a session of Parliament. Their 
host at Parliament was Senator Cor- 
nelius Schabort from Transvaal. The 
Werners had made his acquaintance 
several years earlier, when the Sena- 
tor and his wife were touring Wyoming. 

Then, after a day of relaxing and lo- 
cal sight seeing, including native 
dances, the Werners left South Africa 
bound for the United States. 

“We were given an opportunity to do 
everything and ask any questions dur- 
ing our stay. Never, in our travels, 
have we received such courteous treat- 
ment as we did in the Union of South 
Africa. Everyone wanted to entertain 
us. They wanted to show us their 
properties and they overwhelmed us 
with their thoughtfulness and kindness. 
We have never been more royally 
treated. We are particularly indebted 
to Jan Moolman, president of the South 
African Wool Board, who made arrange- 
ments for our entire trip. 

“When one considers that the Union 
of South Africa is not an old country, 
at least so far as development by the 
whites is concerned, one can only say 
that they have made remarkable pro- 
gress,” the Werners concluded. 
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market report — April 





but with some support from other Con- 

| tinental interests. The Cape markets 

y * were slightly easier on short wools and 

Wool Consumption Drops; unchanged on others, as competition 

. was restricted. The South American 
markets continued quiet and weak. 


B : ; St L Transactions in western ; +] 
t t ans: f : producing 
ui nven ories ay ow areas are reported below. 


April 24, 1958 Presented with the USDA’s release is Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
a chart showing the course of prices 

LL the wool market needs is a lot for various grades of wool in Austral- ARIZONA: 

more people buying more wool. Fol- ian and domestic markets during recent 
lowing President Eisenhower’s advice, years. At a sealed bid sale in the wool ware 
probably the trick could be turned if Since the Easter recess, reports from house in Phoenix on April 3, these 
everyone connected with the wool in- foreign auctions are conflicting On transactions were consummated: 18,700 
dustry would buy a new wool outfit for April 18, the USDA’s Agricultural Mar- pounds at 3915 cents; two clips, 35,000 
member of his family. At least keting Service said that the consensus and 52,000 pounds at 401, cents; and 
appeared to be that Australian markets 58,000 pounds at 411, cents. Up to April 
with 17, several cars of wool had been con 


every 
the trouble in the wool industry seems 
to stem from lack of orders all the way were irregular to slightly easier, 


down the line. Japan and eastern Europe dominating, signed to Boston. 


The consumption of apparel class 
wools declined the first two months of 
this year compared with the same pe- DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
riod last year. However, the average 
weekly consumption in February of WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1958 
3,874,000 pounds (scoured basis) was 
higher than the January average of 3,- CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
467,000 pounds. The February average PRICES ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
in 1957 was 5,587,000 pounds. % % % 

There is little talk of excessive in- 
ventories; in fact, one local warehouse- GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
man says that when he does sell some _ Fine: 
wool, the purchasing mill wants it im- Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. $1.10—1.15 56 $ .4! 51 
mediately—‘“‘wants it yesterday” is the *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.05 55 Af AT 
way the dealer phrased it. It is gen- *Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing .95—1.00 § 44 
erally noted that cloth buyers are plac- One-half Blood: 
ing their orders closer to actual needs *Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
than formerly. They do not contem- *Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing... 
plate any adjustment in prices, it is 
presently indicated. The only excep- Three-eighths Blood: 
tion to this is Samuel Hird & Sons, [Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple ‘95—1.00 48 
Inc. They cut some men’s’. wear Ave. French Combing 5S 05 4 MB 


worsteds 25 to 30 cents a yard begin- Qne-quarter Blood: 
ning April 1. *Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 90— .95 46 49 48 

One of the leading trade papers of oo French ‘aon 85— 90 47 A5— At : 
the country stated early in April that [Low-quarter Blood: ‘85— 90 41 oo 

é . < y § 5 48 of 

everyone was in agreement that wool Common & Braid sais 85 40 ‘ « 
prices were low enough to compete IG 
with synthetic fibers and low enough on ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
to create volume business. However, ciel ee ee eee 105—1.16 6&7 - - 
some in the trade are wondering what , 70°"): Komoing & staple roar or 
the situation will be when shearing a rene oo 
is in full swing and the major portion ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS 
of the 1958 clip is ready for market- 
ing. “Will the market at that time 7 . 
be able to absorb the clip?” is one ques- — FO rey be oa 7 a 0 
tion they are asking. They are also *Sh Fr. ah Clothing ‘OE 110 
wondering what the grower’s attitude +*g Months (1” and over) 1.10 
will be then. Will he be a free seller *Fall (%” and over)........ 5 

- wi > hold his wool? This places , ; a ; , 
en cna eee : ‘abili : = pl tt (1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
considerable responsibility on the grow- including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
er in the making of the market. It is and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
a responsibility he faces every year— (2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


with a lot of factors involved in his shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
final decision. In this connection the heavier in shrinkage. 

U. §S. Department of Agriculture is 3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
again pointing up the relationship been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
between the price the grower gets for various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
his wool and the amount of his incen- Estimated price. No sale reported. 

tive payment. (See page 21.) 
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CALIFORNIA: 


A sale of 12-months’ ewes wool in the 
Bakersfield area of San Joaquin Valley 
was reported at 35 cents. A 12-months’ 
clip of straight fine wool grown in the 


western part of Fresno County was pur- 
chased at 40 cents. Another clip of a 
similar wool but with a heavier shrink 
sold in the west side area of the San 
Joaquin Valley at 38'4 cents. 


COLORADO: 


Generally it is reported that few 
wools are moving in Colorado. A report 
from San Miguel County around mid- 
month, however, said that some big lots 
of wool were selling around 42 cents 
with one lot of fine and half blood (2,000 
fleeces) bringing 44 cents. Small lots 
were reported as selling at 40 cents 
down. 


IDAHO: 


Early in the month 2,800 fleeces of 
range wool were reported as_ sold 
between 41 and 43!% cents. Top price 
was paid for an early shorn, very light 
shrinking clip. A small range clip 
(1,200 fleeces) sold at 38 cents. Several 
small farm clips brought 40 cents. 

Activity increased during the first 
half of the month. For a farm pool, 
36-7/8 cents per pound was paid. For 
some range clips as high as 43 cents was 
paid. These clips were all tagged. Ac- 
cording to reports the clippings and 
tags were sold separately at 16 cents a 
pound. Most of the range fleeces were 
sold between 40 and 42 cents, and farm 
flock wools went at 40 cents. At mid- 
month, two sales were reported at 43 
and 44 cents. The tags and clippings 
were sold separately at 16 cents a 
pound. 


MONTANA: 


The only sale reported for Montana 
is that of 4,200 pounds, bulk fine and 
half blood, at 401% cents. 


NEVADA: 


Some 1,500 fleeces of 12 months’ wool 
from yearlings was purchased at 39 
cents a pound. The Dangberg Land and 
Livestock Company clip at Minden sold 
at 38.33 cents a pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point. The clip of 3,600 fleeces was 
mostly fine but with some half blood 
wool. Last year this clip is said to 
have brought 52.15 cents. 


NEW MEXICO: 

Some 170,000 pounds of wool sold 
from the Bond Baker Warehouse at Ros- 
well at 33 to 45 cents around the middle 
of the month. A few clips were sold 
at the Abe Mayer Warehouse at prices 
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ranging from 35 cents to 46 cents. New 
Mexico wools are reported as being light 
this year. Buyers were also reported as 
being very particular about how the 
wool is put up. 


OREGON & WASHINGTON: 


In the Willamette Valley 38 cents is 
reported as being paid for 12-months’ 
wool and 33 cents for lamb’s. One re 
port states that some wools have been 
sold in eastern Washington around 35 
and 40 cents. However, very little wool 
is said to have changed hands in the 
range areas of Oregon and Washington 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


At Newell, about three and a quarte) 
million pounds of 1957 wool (60/62/’s 
was reported sold at $1, clean, landed 
Boston. It is also reported that this 
wool was purchased by Pacific Mills to 
fill the Government serge order on 
which they made the low bid. Last 
month’s wool market report stated that 
the only way the order could be filled 
was through the purchase of wool at 95 
cents or $1 a clean pound. 


TEXAS: 

Activity in Texas wools was reported 
as sluggish. <A fair volume of 12- 
months’ wool was purchased early in 
the month at 40 to 42% cents, with 
clean prices of around $1.15 for best 
length wools and $1.10 for average 
wool. One midmonth sale of original 
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CORRECTION 





Tom Glaze of the Agricultural Re- 
search Department of Swift and Com- 
pany informs the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER that the statement made in 
its April issue that Swift and Company 
was closing out its plant in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, is incorrect, as the Swift 
Company does not own any meat pack- 
ing plants in any foreign country oth- 
er than Canada 

The plant referred to in the news re- 
lease, Mr. Glaze says, is known as the 
Swift International, but it is owned by 
the International Packers Limited, and 
there is no connection between Swift 
and Company in the United States and 
the plant referred to in Uruguay. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
thanks Mr. Blaze for sending in the 
correct information on this item. 
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bag choice 12-months’ 64/70’s, staple 
and good French combing wool was 
sold at an estimated price of $1.20 clean. 
Some 200,000 pounds of 8-months’ 
wool was sold mostly at 45 cents, with 
some choice lots bringing 171 » cents. 


UTAH: 


Around 250,000 pounds of wool was 
reported sold during the first two weeks 
of April at 40 cents and about 200,000 
pounds close to 44 and 45 cents. Two 
of the Jericho clips had been sold at 43 
cents and one at 41 cents. The wools 
shorn at the Jericho shearing plant this 
year are said to be very beautiful clean 


fleeces. 


WYOMING: 

In the Casper area, approximately 
40,000 pounds of 12-months’ ewes wool 
including 1957 and 1958 clips moved 
largely at 381% and 39 cents. Some 
60,000 pounds of light shrinking wool 
brought 4334 cents and 20,000 pounds of 
very light shrinking yearling wool sold 
at 47 cents. In the Buffalo area 1,800 
fleeces of fine 12-months’ ewes wool sold 
at 4114 cents; two other clips sold at 
38 cents and 421% cents. In the Big 
Horn Basin these sales were reported: 
2,400 fleeces at 411% cents; 3,500 fleeces, 
three-eighths and half blood, 38 cents. 
Also 2,100 fleeces of half blood wool 
sold at $1.03 a pound, clean, landed Bos- 
ton. Most of the wools in the Big 
Horn Basin were moving in a price 
range of 37 to 411% cents. 

The Warren Livestock Company has 
contracted its clip at $1.06, clean, 
landed Boston, on a core test. This 
clip, mostly half blood, is regarded as 
one of the choice clips of Wyoming and 
is reported as being in excellent condi- 
tion this year. It is estimated that the 
Warren Company will net between 40 
and 41 cents a pound. 

One fairly big operation at Tensleep 
sold its wool at $1.15, clean, landed Bos- 
ton, on a core test. This will net about 
18 cents to the grower, it is believed. 
Another Tensleep clip sold at 38% 
cents. The Powell Pool sold at 37% 
cents. A couple of clips at Hyattville 
were purchased at 38 and 411% cents. 
In the Greybull area small lots have 
sold at 35 to 39 cents. 

These early shorn Wyoming wools are 
said to be considerably lighter in 
shrinkage than normal, and particularly 
lighter than last year. Along the Union 
Pacific where shearing was getting 
under way around the middle of April, 
some of the wools were said to be a 
little heavier. 
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Brentnood Sportsnear Program 





Boasts Qualities of Territory Wool 


I RENTWOOD Sportswear is firmly 
convinced that it is about time 
consumers should be enlightened about 
the raw material used in the clothing 
they purchase. Under such a policy, 
they contend, consumers would soon 
become aware of the fact that “things 
produced in the United States are as 
good, if not better than anything 
foreign that comes to our shores.” 
Brentwood Sportswear is also prac- 


ticing what it preaches. With each of 
its famous Brentwood sweaters it is 
enclosing a leaflet which announces: 
“This sweater is created from territory 
wool, the finest virgin wool grown in 
the United States.” The leaflet con- 
tinues: 

“A living tribute to the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the American sheep 
rancher from the far West. It’s not 
often one finds wool with such amazing 





Entirely New Kind of Dog Food! 


New Friskies Cubes combines 6-flavor 
variety with crunchy new texture! 


Here is news about the most remarkable 


dry dog food in many years. 


No other dry product offers you the many 


advantages of new Friskies Cubes. 


EASIEST TO FEED. Just pour from pack- 
age. No mixing necessary. A complete diet 
in itself. Gives needed bulk, plus balanced 
nourishment. Can also be fed moist. 

HIGH TASTE APPEAL. Six different colors 
and flavors in every package — meat, liver, 
milk, fish, vegetable, chicken. The crunchy, 
bite-size shapes are easy to digest, stimu- 


late teeth and gums. 


You can feed and recommend new Friskies 
Cubes with the utmost confidence. Made 


to the high standards of (arnation. 


Available in economical 25- 
and 50-pound bags, 
plus many other convenient 
sizes. For variety, feed 
fully-nourishing Friskies 
Meal and canned Friskies! 


qualities of lasting beauty. Wool’s 
elasticity and resiliency make it drape 
gracefully and yet allow the garment 
to hold its shape. 

“Brentwood sweaters knitted from 
Territory Wool are easy to care for. 

“In that vast expanse known as the 
Western United States, against a stun- 
ning backdrop of snow-peaked moun- 
tains and clear, bubbling springs, 
flocks of hardy sheep graze the open 
ranges. Theirs is an ancestry to be 
proud of—one that has played an im- 
portant part in the epoch-making his- 
tory and development of the West. And 
this heritage is reflected in the excel- 
lence of their wool, with its long, strong 
fibres and soft, fine texture. When 
you have selected a garment of Terri- 
tory Wool, you’ve selected a part of 
America’s great natural legacy. The 
lightness and brightness of Territory 
Wool allows brighter, more colorful 
sweaters.” 

This Brentwood project is certainly 
worthy of emulation by other domestic 
manufacturers and also of high praise 
from wool growers. NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER readers may wish to write 
and thank them. Their address is: 
Brentwood Sportswear, Arch Street at 
22nd Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. Or better yet, you may wish to 
buy and wear a Brentwood sweater. 


Mi AAG 


1958 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 


Conventions and Meetings 

July 23-24: Colorado Wool 
Salida, Colorado. 

August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen's Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Growers’ Convention, 


Sales 


May 5-6: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 1-2: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, Yakima, 
Washington. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 18: 
Montana. 

September 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

Shows 

May 4: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 4-6: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 
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Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 











LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


A new public relations program de- 
J signed to promote and_ publicize 
American-made wool products is being 
launched by the American Sheep pro- 
ducers Council. Plans for the cam- 
paign will be presented to representa- 
tives of the industry by the Council 
May 2, in Boston. 

The program, which will emphasize 
the value and quality of American wool 
and woolen goods, has been developed 
during the past three years by Robert 
S. Taplinger Associates in cooperation 
with the ASPC. Services of the Tap- 
linger organization will be retained to 
activate the plan. Mr. Patrick F. Fahy, 
formerly associated with Fairchilds 
Publications, has been employed to 
assist in this project. 

The program will be handled from 
five principal points: ASPC headquar- 
ters, Denver, Colorado, and Taplinger 
offices in New York City, New York; 
Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and Washington, D. C. 


Highlight of the ASPC April promo- 
tions program was the launching of a 
five-month promotion of Lamb Roast 
Royale for hotels, restaurants and in- 
stitutions. 

The Roast Royale, a boned, rolled and 
tied lamb shoulder, was featured in 
two color ads in all major hotel and 
restaurant journals, as well as full- 
page, color ads in some newspapers 
during the Easter season. 

The ads, designed to stimulate great- 
er use of lamb in restaurant trade as 
well as in homes, were backed up by 
various merchandising aids. Folders 
explaining how to cook and carve Lamb 
Roast Royale, a leaflet listing all lamb 
roasts available to buyers, table dis- 
play cards and menu clip-ons were dis- 
tributed to consumers. 

Other lamb advertising was heavily 
concentrated in California and _ the 
Houston, Texas, area during April. 


The ASPC’s new film, “Let’s Have 
Lamb,” will be circulated annually 
among 150 secondary schools and seven 
junior colleges by the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education. It is estimated 
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that some 96,000 students will see the 
film each year. 

The ASPC also released its first 
monthly report on the film. Some 185 
comprising almost 20,000 
movie. It was pre- 
sented to civic clubs, parent-teacher 
groups, schools, hospitals and farm 
groups in 19 states. 


audiences, 
persons, saw the 


Alex Hardt, Broadview, Illinois, meat 
sales and merchandising specialist, 
joined the ASPC staff April 1, 
member of the lamb merchandising de- 
partment. 

Mr. Hardt, 36, had been employed for 
the past 10 years by a meat processing 
firm. He will visit various lamb promo- 
tion areas and assist retailers in prob- 
lems of lamb cutting, merchandising 
and display. 


as a 


The ASPC also reports merchandis- 
ing and promotion of lamb on _ local 
levels is “progressing rapidly.” Field 
reports from the Northwest, the Hous- 
ton, Texas, area and Chicago, Illinois, 
have all been very favorable. 

Promotion efforts in these areas have 
brought about greater cooperation with 
packers and retailers, leading to greater 
allotments of display space to lamb. 

The Council further reports success 
in promoting the use of lesser known 
cuts. The ASPC said “lamb stew for 
the first time passed 19 cents per pound 
in the Northwest, and is now selling 
for 25 to 29 cents per pound. In Chi- 
cago, it also jumped from its previous 
level of from 14 to 17 cents per pound 
to from 27 to 29 cents per pound.” 


G. N. Winder, president of the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council in Den- 
ver, has appointed advisory committees 
for wool, lamb and administration from 
the board of directors of the council. 

The administrative group includes: 
Rogers G. Davis of Natchez, Miss., Har- 
old Josendal of Casper, Wyo., A. B. 
Moyer of Fargo, N. D., Jerry Puckett of 
Fort Stockton, Tex., and Farrell M. 
Shultz of DeGraff, Ohio. 


The lamb advisory committee is made 
up of: J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; George K. Hislop, Yakima, 
Wash.; Harold Ledingham, Mitchell, 
Neb.; Joe Mendiburu, Bakersfield, Cal.; 
and Oren Wright, Greenwood, Ind. 

Members of the wool advisory com- 
mittee are: Luther Belden, North Hat- 
field, Mass.; Daniel Fulton, Ismay, 
Mont.; James H. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. 
D.; A. S. MacArthur, Wagon Mound, N. 
Mex., and Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, Tex. 

These committees will act in an advi- 
sory capacity to the officers and staff 
of the council. 





THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Come In 
or Write 
TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 








When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


THE 
HAMPSHIRE 





Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 

















Increased Receipts, Weak Wholesale 
Price Trend Shake Market Stability 


April 24, 1958 
AMB market stability was shaken 
during April by growing market 
receipts and a weak trend in the whole- 
sale dressed lamb trade. 

In California, warm weather and ade- 
quate moisture tended to mature range 
feed rapidly and force many sheepmen 
to move their stock to market. 

The problem of large market receipts 
was accentuated by $1 to $4 skids in 
dressed lamb trade, as already large 
supplies apparently became too big for 
demand to readily absorb. Consequent- 
ly, live trade found prices declining a 
like amount during the latter part of 
April. 

Good feed also put extra weight on 
lambs in some areas which led to dis- 
counts for growers. 

The only bright ray which filtered 
through the otherwise bleak April mar- 
ket was an increased demand from the 
Midwest and East, which, it was hoped, 
would absorb sizable amounts of the 
increased supplies. There were some 
indications, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported, that demand would remain 
on the increase. The Department did 
not disclose what the indications were, 
however. 

Choice 
lambs _ sold 


and prime grade slaughter 
for $17 to $24.75 during 
April, with lower prices closing out 
the month. Large drops in market 
price were taken mostly at Chicago and 
Ft Worth, where prices skidded from 
$1.50 to $4 in late April. 

On April 24, prices at Chicago were 
at $20 to $23, while Ft. Worth prices 
were at $17 to $22. Chicago had opened 
the month at $21.50 to $24.50, and Ft. 
Worth at $21 to $24.50. Other major 
market reports indicated prices down 
50 cents to $1. 

In good and choice classifications, 
prices also skidded to monthly lows. 
Major price drops were again recorded 
at Chicago and Ft. Worth. Chicago de- 
clines ran $2, while Ft. Worth prices 
ran $2.50 to $3.50 lower. Other major 
markets once more showed prices down 
50 cents to $1. Prices ran from $16 
to $24.75 throughout the month at all 
markets, with both the high and low 
recorded at Ft. Worth. 

Prices paid for cull through choice 
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grade slaughter ewes also dropped at 
major markets, though not nearly so 
drastically as declines suffered by 
slaughter lambs. All grades of ewes 
were selling from $1 to $2 lower on 
April 24 than they were at the first of 
the month. 

Good to choice ewes brought prices 
ranging from $6.50 to $11, while cull 
and utility ewes sold at $5 to $10.25. 
Both high figures were at Ft. Worth. 
The lows were recorded at Chicago and 
Omaha. 

Price and demand for feeder lambs 
remained considerably more consistent 
during the month than for either ewes 
or slaughter lambs. Omaha _ reported 
no change in feeder lamb prices dur- 
ing April, except for a small 25-cent 
Worth 


choice 


hike on good grade lambs. Ft. 


reported prices on good and 
quality feeders at 50 cents higher to 
50 cents lower on April 24, as compared 
to April 1. 


feeders were reported at $1 higher to 


Medium to good quality 
50 cents lower during the period. 
Medium through choice grade feed- 
ers brought $20.50 to $23.50 at Omaha 
during April, while medium to good 
quality feeders brought $17 to $21.50 at 


Ft. Worth. 


Sales and Contracting 


ARIZONA 


Country 


April some 34,000 mostly 
choice, 90- to 100-pound spring lambs 
contracted at $23.50 for delivery 
throughout the month. 

Later, 20,500 mostly choice, &5- to 
100-pound spring lambs also sold for 
delivery in April at $23.50. Also con- 
tracted were 2,850 head of 70- to 80- 
pound spring feeder lambs at $22; some 
600 mostly choice old crop slaughter 
lambs at $22; about 900 choice with 
some prime 94 pound spring slaughter 
lambs at $23, and 900 choice, near 
95-pound spring lambs at $22. The last 
900 were sorted out of a string of 8,000 
for immediate delivery to the East, 
f.o.b ranch at 4 percent shrink. 


CALIFORNIA 


At the beginning of the month, three 
loads of mostly choice, 95-100 pound 
spring lambs sold for $24, and 4,600 
yearling ewes, contracted out of the 
wool with delivery after shearing, 
brought $24 to $26. 

In the middle of the month, nearly 
15,000 mostly choice spring lambs in 
both the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys sold at $24. Three loads of 
good and choice 111-pound lambs 
brought $21.75, while two loads of most- 
ly choice old crops, with No. 1 and 2 
pelts, brought $21.50 to $22. 

Towards the end of the month, nearly 
25,000 choice and prime spring slaugh- 
ter lambs sold for $22 to $23. These 
included 3,500 head of 100-104 pound 
lambs at $23; some 7,000 head of 
60-pound and up lambs to go east by 
May 10, and 6,000 head of 60-pound and 
up lambs for May delivery to local 
slaughterers at $22.50. 

Ten loads of good to mostly choice, 


Early in 











Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


1958 
April 19 


232,743 


April 20 
216,475 


(wooled).... 


$24.50 
99 
aw. 
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New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds . 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


51.40 
46.90 50.90 


46.00 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 


Cattle 
Calves . 
Hogs ..... 
Sheep and Lambs . 





1957 
1,514,000 
632,000 
5,380,000 
1,011,000 


1958 
1,360,000 
521,000 
4,818,000 
996,000 














EDITOR’S NOTE: 1958 dressed lamb prices are for old crop lambs, while 1957 prices 


were for spring lambs. 
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106-123 pound old crop shorn lambs, 
with No. 1, 2 and fall shorn pelts sold 
at $17.50 to $20. Two other loads of 
good and choice old crop feeder lambs 
brought $16 to $17. 


COLORADO 


In northern Colorado at the beginning 
of the month, choice wooled lambs, 
weighing 110 pounds and_ under, 
brought $22 to $22.50. 

A week later, the same type lambs 
brought mostly $22, with rare bids of 
$22.50. At the same time, shorn lambs 
sold at $20.50. 

Late in the month, 1,400 good to 
choice wooled lambs, expected to weigh 
around 114 pounds, sold at $20.50, 
while 1,000 shorn lambs brought $19.75. 


IDAHO 


Towards the middle of April, 800 
choice, 98-pound spring slaughter lambs 
in the Minidoka area contracted for 
$24.35 f.o.b. at three percent shrink, 
while 4,500 mixed fat and feeder spring 
lambs in the Castleford area contracted 
at $21 straight across for delivery in 
June and July. 


MONTANA 


Montana country sales and contract- 
ing were in the “clean up” phase in 
April. In the Sidney area in the early 
part of the month, four and one-half 
cars of yearling wooled whitefaced ewe 
lambs, estimated near 100 pounds, 
brought $25.50 to $26, per 100, while 
20 cars of mixed fat and feeder wooled 
lambs sold at $20.50, on 100-106-pound 
weight, discount above 110 pounds. At 
Absarokee, 1,100 whitefaced ewe lambs, 
estimated at 80-85 pounds, went for 
immediate delivery at $24.25. 

Toward the middle of the month, 750 
wooled whitefaced coming yearling 
ewes turned at $27 in southwestern 
Montana, while 600 head of lambs esti- 
mated at 95 pounds went for immediate 
delivery at 25 cents per pound in cen- 
tral Montana. At Livingston, 1,000 
mixed blackfaced feeder lambs _ con- 
tracted at $22 for delivery September 
11, with the grower having the privilege 
of sorting off the fats. In the Madison- 
Jefferson Valley, 600 whitefaced wether 
feeder lambs contracted for fall de- 
livery at $20. At Alzada 1,000 white- 
faced lambs contracted for October 1 
delivery at 21 cents per pound for 
wethers and 23 cents for ewes. 

NEVADA 

The only reported buying activity in 
Nevada took place in mid-April, when 
at least 20,000 blackfaced lambs con- 
tracted at $22 and 4,000 whitefaced 
lambs at $20. All the lambs were for 
fall delivery. 

NEW MEXICO 


Reported buying activity was limited 
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to ewes in New Mexico. In the middle 
of the month, some 300 ewe lambs, 
weighing 85 pounds, brought $23.50 per 
head. Later, about 2,500 northern New 
Mexico aged ewes, some with lambs at 
side, brought $25. Another 1,500 two 
to five-year-old ewes sold at $27.50. 


OREGON 


Early in April, 1,600 head of Wil- 
lamette Valley, old crop, fed, shorn 
lambs, weighing 100-115 pounds, 
brought $21 to $21.50 on a delivered 
basis. Some 1,200 whitefaced mixed 
ewe and wether lambs contracted for 
September delivery at $21 straight. 

In mid-April, 800 additional Wil- 
lamette Valley, old crop, shorn feeders 
sold at $21 to $21.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


According to reports from Belle 
Fourche some 2,600 yearling ewes and 
200 five and six-year-old ewes were sold 
during the early part of April. 

In the Newell Area, 1,400 whitefaced 
yearling ewes contracted at $26 per 
head for delivery August 25. An addi- 
tional 1,000 whitefaced yearling ewes 
sold at $22 per head for delivery Sep- 
tember 15, and 200 whitefaced yearling 
ewes brought $24 per head for immedi- 
ate delivery. At Vale, 200 five and six- 
year-old ewes sold at $29 per head for 
immediate delivery, with 135 percent 
lamb crop. 


University Students 


Participate in Clinic 


OX hundred animal husbandry and 
meats students and faculty mem- 
agricultural 


bers from nine colleges 
participated in the Undergraduate 
Clinic on live animal and carcass evalu- 
ation at Phoenix, Arizona, April 24-26. 
The clinic was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board in 
cooperation with Phoenix livestock mar- 
keting and meat packing interests. 

Schools represented at the Clinic 
were New Mexico A. & M. College, 
Montana State College, California State 
Polytechnic College, Brigham Young 
University, University of Arizona, 
Fresno State College, Texas A. & M. 
College, Arizona State College, and 
Abilene Christian College. 

The objective of this educational 
excursion was twofold: to aid students 
in correlating the live animal to its 
carcass—in other words, relating meat 
on the hoof to meat on the hook; and 
to give the students an off-the-campus, 
on-the-spot chance to learn more about 
the livestock and meat industry, as well 
as to discuss employment opportunities 
with people who are actively engaged 
in the various segments of the industry. 


TEXAS 
Reports from south Texas indicated 
15 to 20 cars of good and choice 
slaughter spring lambs, weighing 65 to 
85 pounds, brought $22 to $22.50, and a 
few old crop 
slaughter lambs went at $19. 


ears of good wooled 


Toward mid-April, between 20,000 
and 30,000 spring lambs were 
tracted for delivery in April and May. 
Mixed lambs in this group sold at $21, 
while wethers sold at $20. Some 10 to 
15 cars of good and choice spring 
slaughter lambs, for immediate de- 
livery, brought $22 to $23, while a few 
cars of good old crop shorn slaughter 
lambs with No. 1 to 3 pelts went at $19 
to $20.50. An additional 8,000 to 10,000 
good mixed fat and feeder old crop 
lambs, with fresh shorn No. 2 pelts and 
weighing 90 to 103 pounds, sold to pack- 
er feedlots at $19 to $20.50. 


con- 


In late April, three cars of good and 
choice 66-pound stocker spring lambs 
sold for immediate delivery at $20.50 
in south Texas. 


WASHINGTON 


Some 50 head of spring slaughter 
lambs were contracted in early April 
for delivery at plant. Choice and prime 
93-pound lambs sold at $26, while high 
good and choice sold at $25. Some 1,000 
five-year-old whitefaced ewes, with 
young lambs and out of the wool, con- 
tracted for May delivery at $35 per pair, 
with extra lambs going at $7 per head. 

Towards the middle of the month, 
only scattered sales on spring lambs 
and replacement stock were confirmed. 
No prices were given. 


WYOMING 


Early in the month 700 ewe lambs, 
weighing about 90 pounds, brought $25 
per head. An additional 1,500 aged 
ewes contracted for fall delivery at $12 
each in the southern part of the State. 


In mid-April, around 3,000 wether 
lambs contracted for fall delivery at 
$20 each in southwest Wyoming. In the 
Casper area, 3,000 ewes of various ages 
and due to lamb in May brought $32 per 
head, while a few feeder lambs went at 
21.5 cents per pound. In other areas 
of the State some feeder lambs were 
sold at 21 cents per pound and 2,300 
ewes, 600 of which were yearlings, 
brought $31 per head. 


In the latter part of the month a few 
spring lambs were contracted around 
the Shoshoni area for fall delivery, 
with wethers going at 21 cents per 
pound and ewes at 23 cents. Aged 
ewes throughout the State were selling 
at $20 to $22 per head, with one group 
of good bred ewes selling in the wool 
at $32 each in the Sundance area. 








this month's 


| believe an even supply of lambs to 

market, at not too heavy weights or 
over fat, will sell more lambs. Other 
factors that influence the market are 
competition with other meats, such as 
chicken and turkey, which often are 
produced in surplus amounts and tend 
to bring down the price of lamb. Im- 
ports from foreign countries such as 
New Zealand and Australia could be- 
come very damaging factors our 
lamb market if allowed to get of 
control. 

I believe that finishing lambs at 
smaller weights and selling at younger 
ages, more like milk fat lambs—off the 
ewes at around 85 to 100 pounds 
would sell more lambs at a higher price. 
This would mean some creep feeding of 
lambs, during such this, 
when grass is a little washy and has 
not received enough sunshine ma- 
ture it 


to 
out 


seasons 


as 
to 


—Glenn Winkler 
Sebastopol, California 


think stability in the lamb market is 
largely due to better 
The lambs are not sent 
“gobs.” 
There are a few cattlemen going into 
sheep again slowly. 
—Frank S. Gale 
Stoneville, South Dakota 


distribution. 
to market in 


OU advertising campaign is helping, 
I am sure. Introducing lamb in 
areas where it has not been called for 
also helps. 

I find that many markets build up a 
good trade for lamb, then fail to keep 
it before the public all the time. After 
a housewife asks for lamb several times 
and doesn’t find it available, she finally 
gives up and then substitutes other 


meats, fish or fowl. 
—E. V. Wing 
Gerber, California 









HE lamb promotion program has, I 
believe, helped to some extent. 

The recent lengthy drought depleted 

range flocks far below normal, and since 


ranchmen 
for 


the recent good rains, most 


are keeping their ewe lambs re- 


placement, which will cut the salable 
lamb crop by half. 
Good grass conditions, too, have 


caused more orderly marketing. 
—John Alexander 
Cherokee, Texas 


| think the lamb promotion program is 
well worth while and stands as the 
No. 1 factor in stabilizing the market. 
Of course, the beef markets 
have helped too. 


and hog 


Riverton, Wyoming, is in the heart 
of the sheep raising industry There 
are several stores in town, but I would 
be willing to bet that there is only one 
store that sells lamb. 


I have an “Eat More Lamb” sticker 
on the bumper of my car. Yesterday a 
man asked me, “What have you got 
that on there for? I like lamb, but 
there is not a cafe in town that serves 
“Lad 

I think that a lot more lamb would 
be eaten if they could get it. Also, I 


think that we need more education on 
how to cook lamb. So many people shy 
away from lamb after having it cooked 
for them while in the Army or Navy. 
It took a long time for me to eat it 
after four years in the Navy. The 
Armed Forces could use a lot more lamb 
if it were properly cooked. 
—Ray E. Guthridge 
Riverton, Wyoming 


HE main factor contributing to more 
stable lamb markets, I think, is the 
keeping of more ewe lambs for replace- 
ments. 
—John Fortune 
Quinn, South Daktoa 


think the lamb promotion campaign 
has helped remove prejudice against 
lamb. But the present good prices are 
due partly to the demand for ewe lambs 
to restock after the drought years. 
Many whitefaced ewe lambs from this 
area never reached the terminal mar- 
kets. The wool subsidy may be a factor 
in withholding ewe lambs. I am not at 
all optimistic to the future lamb 
market when this sheep build-up runs 
its course. High beef and pork prices 
have probably given lamb a chance with 

the average economical housewife. 

—Mark Gudmundson 

Riverton, Wyoming 


as 


| think we would have more stable lamb 
markets if we had greater numbers 
so packers would have volume and sup- 
ply for all retail sections. 
—A. S. Boyd 
Baker, Oregon 


believe the two main contributing fac- 
tors to more stable lamb markets are 
the promotion program on dressed lamb 
and the fact that more people are hav- 
ing their lambs come at different times 


of the year. In my case, one other 
factor was involved. I roughed the 
lambs later in the fall and tried to 
have them fat for the February and 


March markets. 
—Frank O. Goddard 
Blunt, South Dakota 


think the promotion program is hav- 
ing some effect on stabilizing the 
lamb market. Also, the need for more 
replacement stock will have a beneficial 
effect on the market. 
Ed. C. Phillips 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 





| don’t know too much about this. How- 
ever, the wool grower should work 
for a stable market, since most things 
he buys have a set price. A more even 
marketing seems to be the thing pro- 
ducers and feeders could best accom- 
plish. Also, a study of integrating 
contracts might be of value. 
—Douglas Gilger 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


believe this to be true because of the 

fewer lambs raised in immediate 
past years due to the drought. Also, 
we have more order buyers and fewer 
speculators buying our lambs. The re- 
cent increase in lamb advertising has 
helped, too. 


—U. John Zuberbueler 
Comstock, Texas 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: In sending out requests for 


this 
“We 


break in 


question early in April, we added 
hope, 
the lamb 
This 


report. 


answers to 
this P.S.: 


serious 


won't be a 
the May 


avail—-see 


of course, there 


market before 


issue comes out.” hope was of no 


lamb market 
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Special Session. . . 


(Continued from page 8) 


CANCELLATION OF MIDSUMMER 
MEETING 


Since current Association problems 
had been so thoroughly handled, the 
Executive Committee decided that the 
regular midsummer meeting scheduled 
for San Francisco should be canceled, 
and the calling of the next Executive 
Committee meeting was left to the dis- 
cretion of President Clyde. 


South Dakota Auxiliary 
Anticipates Busy Year 


YREETINGS from the South Dakota 
J Auxiliary! Our’ organization 
looking forward to its most active year. 
Our Contest Director, Mrs. George 
Erickson, has just finished tour of 
the State, conferring with the district 
directors. On April 11-12 she attended 
the Home Economics Teachers Conven- 


is 


a 


tion, held in Mitchell, South Dakota. 
She took with her 200 favors promoting 
the Make It Yourself With Wool con- 


test to be used at the banquet. 

An opportunity to publicize both the 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest and 
Eat More Lamb program was presented 
when the Auxiliary sponsored a booth 
in the Hobby Show held in Belle 
Fourche in March. Each division of the 
contest was exhibited with a garment 
which had been entered in that 
A large map showing the districts and 
naming the directors for the district 
was exhibited. The showing of scrap- 
books drew much attention and many 
of prospective entries were re- 
The lamb program was promi- 
nently displayed with posters, and 
recipe books. We felt that the booth 
created more awareness of the work of 
the Auxiliary, and because of its suc- 
cess we are planning to have anothet 
booth at the State Fair in September. 

At the spring meeting a drawing was 
held of the names of all paid-up mem- 
bers. This encouraged more members 
to join and created an interest. A lamb 
baked by Miss Velma Newland was the 
prize and won by Mrs. R. A. Smiley of 
Belle Fourche. The second prize, a toy 
poodle made of wool yarn, was won by 
Mrs. Frances Murphy of Hermosa. 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, National Auxiliary 
president; Mrs. Leslie Hinbaugh, South 
Dakota president, and Mrs. George 
Erickson, State contest director, re- 
ported the National Wool Growers Con- 
vention in Phoenix, Arizona, in Janu- 


class. 


names 
corded. 


ary. 
—Mrs. David Heinbaugh, Secretary 
South Dakota Auxiliary 
May, 1958 


One of a series of “Taste Adventures With Lamb” by A.S.P.C. 
TE A" 


LAMB...and GOOD NUTRITION 


Lamb rates high among dietitians and other nu- 
tritional authorities. This is because lamb is rich 
in food elements that must be present in every 
well-balanced diet. 


Lamb is an excellent source of complete, high- 
quality protein—the kind that children need 
for growth and that everybody needs for the 
repair and replacement of body tissue. Lamb also 
is rich in blood-building food iron and B vitamins. 
It is not only good eating, it is good nutrition. 


LAMB RIBLETS 
SWEET SOUR 


A Prize-winning 
Oriental Dish 


For four servings, have 2-pounds lamb rib- 
lets cut in halves. Place in kettle containing 
4 cups boiling water. Add teaspoon salt 
Simmer 1 hour in covered kettle. Drain 
Brown lamb slowly in 1 tablespoon peanut 
or vegetable oil. Mix sweet ‘n sour sauce 
and add to browned lamb, continuing to 
cook and stir until sauce is transparent. Add 
“% cup diced onion, 1 cup thinly sliced car- 
rots, 1 cup pineapple, 1 green pepper, 6 
sliced sweet pickles. Let simmer until vege- 
tables are tender. Serve with steamed rice 
and fried noodles 


Sweet ‘n Sour Sauce 


2 tbs. soy sauce 
“% cup vinegor 

% cup cold water 
1 cup pineapple 


Mix together: 
1 clove garlic 
mashed with 


Y% tsp. salt : 
jvice 
1 tsp. mono-sodium 1} bouillon cube 
glutamate (chicken or beef) 
2 ths. cornstarch dissolved in 
2 ths. brown sugor % cup boiling water 






















CUSHION STYLE ROAST 


Company-style eating on 
an everyday budget! 


Ask for cushion-style shoulder of lamb. And 
to give your meat man time to prepore it, 
always be sure to order in advance. A 
cushion-style shoulder is completely boned, 
fastened together at the sides with metal 
skewers, and contains a pocket for stuffing 


Season inside of pocket and outside of roast 
with salt, allowing 1 teaspoon for each 
pound of meot. Fill pocket with your cheice 
of stuffings, about 2 cups, and fasten edges 
with metal skewers. Place roast fat side up 
on rack in open pan. Bake in a 325 degree 
F. (slow) oven about 30 minutes per pound 
weight of lamb, plus another pound for 
stuffing. Slice «nd serve hot 


giving many new net different taste 
adventures with lamb, are now at most 
meat markets. Or write LAMB, 18 East 
2nd Ave., Denver, Colorado. 

































Lands is dliious 40 many afar uy 


NUMBER SIX OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation’s leading news- 


papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep 


Producers Council, Inc., by its advertising agency. This is the sixth in a group 
of advertisements being reprinted by your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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SPRING PLANTING 1958 


( B.C., THAT IS ) 


Ana ccme harvest time, you can be sure a good 
part of the Egyptians’ crop was put away for the 
future. Some things about farming have always 
been the same, including the farmer’s need for a 
dependable reserve. 

That’s why so many modern American farmers 
save the U.S. Savings Bond way. Savings Bonds are 
guaranteed by the U.S. Treasury itself. And the 
Treasury replaces your bonds should they be lost, 
burned or stolen. 

What’s more, a new higher interest rate of 344% 


makes all your plans for the future come true sooner 
than ever. . 

So see your banker soon for details on Series “E” 
and Series “H” Bonds. Whichever you choose, you'll 
be investing in your own and your country’s future 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


For the big things in your life, be ready with 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic donations, the Advertising Council and 
\C SER 
o> 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER © 
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Range Country 





EXPRESS THEIR 
IN GENERAL, 

IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL Wool! 
H GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENTS 
; f ABOUT THE WEATHER AND RANGE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER 


COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO 


RANGE 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE 


AROUND THI 





BUREAU REPORT FOR THI 


PASTURES 


Although range growth was slowed 
somewhat by cool, wet weather during 
the week in the coastal section of the 
Pacific Northwest, pastures in that area 
are well advanced for the season with 
green forage plentiful. Elsewhere in the 
western half of the country, the warm, 
dry week stimulated development of range 
grasses, with pastures and ranges re- 
ported in good to excellent condition. The 
livestock situation is also generally good 
in the West. Arizona reported that cat- 
tle are in the best condition since 1940. 
Excellent pasture and range feed has 
maintained a strong demand for sheep 
and cattle in Texas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sebastopol, Sonoma County 
April 18, 1958 


It does not look too good for sheep- 
men in this area right now. Wool is 
not selling very well and lambs may 
not get fat. I know of no recent trans- 
actions in either wool or lamb. 

We started shearing here about three 
days ago. The shearing contract rate 
calls for 53 cents per head and this in- 
cludes shearing and tying. Shearers 
get 53 cents without board and 48 
cents with it. 

Although we had enough help during 
lambing, we had some pretty rainy 
weather and came out with a few less 
lambs saved than we normally average. 

The weather has picked up and since 
April 1 has been good. Grass on 
the range lands is a little soft for this 
time of year though. 

—Glenn Winkler 


Gerber, Tehama County 
April 9, 1958 


Severe storms have cut lambing per- 
centages here. We have had unusual 
lamb losses due to high water caused 
by heavy rains. Sheep wintered only 
fairly well because of heavy rains which 
were very hard on ewes and lambs. 

The weather and feed conditions on 
the range have been very good since 
April 1. Lambs are now on the best 


May, 1958 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 21, 1958. 


feed in San Joaquin County in many 
years. 

We plan to shear our sheep about 
April 15, weather permitting. The con- 
tract rate for shearing runs about 56 
or 57 cents. This includes payment to 
the shearers, 10 or 11 cents for the 
plant, three cents for tying, three cents 
for sacking, three cents for wrangling. 
The contractor also pays the social se- 
curity and compensation insurance. 
Shearers receive 35 cents with board 
and 40 cents without. 

There haven’t been any 1958 lambs 
contracted in this area yet. Some old- 
crop, feeder lambs are being sold for 
22 cents per pound. No yearling ewes 
have been sold, but we are asking 
between 25 and 30 dollars for wooled 
ewes. 

—E. V. Wing 


Red Bluff, Tehama County 
March 28, 1958 


First let me congratulate you on the 
very enlightening issue of March, 1958 

External parasites are not a _ prob- 
lem in our area. Our problem is the 
inability of some of our chosen repre 
sentatives in government to appreciate 
and recognize the necessity of an equal- 
izing factor, whereby the American 
producer is not subjected to conditions 
which make his existence impossible. 

Many California summer ranges have 
ceased to exist as stock ranges due to 
too much brush and little trees. 

In the last one hundred our 
grasslands have deteriorated to a small 
part of their normal carrying capacity. 
And, there is no logical reason to try 
to restore them when we have to com- 
pete with products raised in countries 
with low taxes and standards. 

Ours has been the law of diminishing 
numbers of livestock and stockmen. It 
is not uncommon to see the lamb lying 
down beside the calf in our part of Cali- 
fornia. 

Just the other day, one of our very 
best sheepmen plowed up permanent 
pasture to plant prune trees. The elec- 
tricity was not too high, just the lamb 
gain could not be sold for enough to 


years 


make a little money on the land, labor 
and capital expended. 

It appears to me that we must 
broaden our horizon and realize that 
when a woolen mill closes and the 
worker’s fire goes out in his house, it 
will affect the amount of money we 
will receive for our wool. We must 
realize that we no longer may expect to 
make a success of the sheep business 
unless we spend a lot of time and effort, 
in any way at our disposal, to show the 
American buying public we only want 
the right to live in an American way. 
If we are to contribute anything, we 
must recognize the other fellow’s prob- 
lems and try to help as well as be helped 
ourselves. 


—Hillman Willard 


COLORADO 


Norwood, San Miguel County 
April 15, 1958 


Our weather, until recently, has been 
cold with light showers and snow flur- 
The weather is nice now, but feed 
on the range is slower than last year. 

The sheep wintered very well. We 
had some unusual losses, but they were 
caused by dogs rather than the weather. 
Supplemental feeding ran about the 
same as last year. 


ries. 


Sheep in our section of the country, 
have already shorn. Shearing 
contract rates called for 38 cents per 
head and that included all labor. I 
heard, though I am not sure, that shear- 
ers were paid 20 cents per head with 
board. I don’t know how much pay 
was without board. 


been 


There have been some recent wool 
transactions in the area. Most big lots 
are selling for around 42 cents. Small 
lots are going for 40 cents and down. 
These lots are mostly one-half blood 
through fine, with some three-eighths 
blood. One lot of about 2,000 fleeces, 
mostly fine and one-half blood, sold for 
44 cents. 

We have just started lambing. We 
have had a good beginning, weather- 
wise, and have sufficient help. 

—A Reader 
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fF a ium ee lity 
Registered Columbias 


See my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


Byron Killian 


Salem Utah 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


@ For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Ceudleten’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








Craig, Moffat County 
April 10, 1958 


Last year was our best year in the 
sheep business for the past four years. 
This year, our sheep have wintered bet- 
ter than average and have suffered no 
unusual losses. We haven’t had to do 
as much supplemental feeding. 

Since April 1, I would say the weath- 
er has been warmer than normal, with 
more than average moisture. We have 
had plenty of help for lambing and the 
number of lambs saved so far per 100 
ewes is near normal. 

Shearing is starting now. The con- 
tract rate for shearing is about 40 to 50 
cents, including shearing and sacking. 
Shearers are being paid 20 to 30 cents 
with board. I don’t know what is being 
paid without board. 

I understand there have been some 
wool consignments made in the area; 
also some wool has been selling for 
around 40 cents. Some yearling ewes 
have been offered for sale between $27 
and $36. The same price holds for 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes. 

—H. G. Culverwell 


IDAHO 


Carey, Blaine County 
March 10, 1958 


Our greatest loss in this country is 
caused by dogs. The other night they 
killed five husky lambs and chewed up 
17 more. A valuable bird dog and a 
town dog, which seemed to 
claim, got killed in the stampede. These 
dog killings happen every year. It 
seems like there should be something 
done about it. 

I can’t say what the condition of the 
feed on the spring range is. We stay 
on the feed lot until around April 4. 
Our sheep have wintered well though, 
above normal. 

We have finished lambing here. The 
weather was above normal. We were 
able to save about the same number of 
lambs per 100 ewes as we did last year. 
Lambing help was scarce. 

The price on alfalfa hay is lower than 
it was last year, running $10 baled and 
$8 loose. 

We won’t start shearing until around 
the middle of May. 

—J. E. 


nobody 


Peterson 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
April 15, 1958 


Most of our lambing is over. The 
percentage of lambs saved so far is as 
good or better than average. We had 
sufficient help to complete the opera- 
tion. 

We’ve had cold weather so far for 
April, but hope for warmer days ahead. 
The sheep wintered very well and suf- 
fered no unusual or heavy losses. Hay 


is plentiful. We used one-half to two- 
thirds pounds of supplemental feed per 
day. 
There has been no shearing done as 
yet; that is handled mostly in June. 
—KEd C. Phillips 


MONTANA 


Barber, Golden Valley County 
April 12, 1958 


We've had excellent weather during 
lambing. There was also plenty of help 
and we saved a greater number of 
lambs so far, per 100 ewes, than we did 
last year. 

We have also completed half of our 
shearing, with the other half to be 
done in June. We are paying shearers 
35 cents with board and 40 cents with- 
out, but I don’t know what the con- 
tract rate is for shearing. 

The weather here has been excellent 
Green grass on the range is about two 
weeks earlier than usual. 


—Melvin H. Bartz 
NEW MEXICO 


Hagerman, Chaves County 
April 14, 1958 


A mild winter and an above average 
supply of moisture have given wool 
growers more confidence than any year 
since drought developed in this part of 
New Mexico. 

We look forward with hope for the 
continuation of the wool act and wider 
distribution of lamb. The lamb feeders 
had a very successful feeding season, 
which should help to make feeder lambs 
sell at good prices. 

Our weather since April 1 has been 
exceptionally good. The sheep have 
come through the winter in fine shape 
and have suffered no unusual losses. 

We have completed shearing opera- 
tions. The shearing contract called for 
35 cents without board. Lambing is 
also about half over. We have suffi- 
cient help, but the weather, so far, has 
been only fair. 

There have been both some wool and 
lamb transactions in the area. Prices 
ranged from 33 cents for heavy shrink- 
ing to 45 cents for light shrinking 
wools. Fat lambs sold from 20 to 23 
cents per pound. Some yearling ewes 
went for $24. 

—J. P. Casaboone 


OREGON 


Baker, Baker County 
April 21, 1958 

We haven’t started shearing in this 
area yet, but intend to about the 25th, 
if the weather permits. We’ve started 
lambing, and had to put up with wet 
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weather and lots of mud. However, the 
number of lambs saved was about as 
usual. 

There have been some 1958 lambs 
contracted in our area. Fine-wooled 
ewe lambs have sold for 24 cents per 
pound; wethers have been going at 18.5 
to 20 cents, and mixed lots have sold 
at 21 cents. There have also been some 
sales of yearling ewes at $28, out of the 
wool. 

We have had above average rainfall 
and range feed conditions are very 
good. We wintered very well. We 
fattened lambs and our gains were very 
good. We use supplemental pellets, 
which consisted of 67 percent alfalfa 
and 33 percent concentrates. 


—A. S. Boyd 


Telocaset, Union County 
April 9, 1958 


Weather and range conditions since 
April have been very poor. The grass 
has been very slow in starting, in spite 
of lots of moisture. 

The sheep wintered only fairly, not as 
well as last year. Losses were not bad, 
though there has been a lot of paralysis. 
We also had to do more supplemental 
feeding than last year. 

Sheep in this vicinity will not be 
shorn until May. The shearing con- 
tract calls for 40 cents per head. This 
includes the furnishing of machinery 
and shearing. Shearers will be paid 30 
cents per head plus board. I do not 
know what the price of shearing will 
be without board. 

We have finished lambing and the 
whole district did much better than last 
year on the number of lambs saved. We 
had sufficient help and the weather was 
very nice. 

I have not heard of any lamb or wool 
transactions in the area. I understand 
there have been offers made of 40 cents 
per pound on wool and $30 per head on 
yearling ewes, but I haven’t received 
any offers. 


—R. C. Black 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Blunt, Hughes County 
April 15, 1958 


We have had only one good rain this 
spring and need more for rapid pas- 
ture growth. My sheep came through 
the winter in good shape on alfalfa and 

little native hay. We used less sup- 
plemental feed than usual and had no 
heavy losses. 

I switched from lambing to raising 
yearling ewes to solve the help prob- 
lem and get away from the high depre- 
ciation on breeding ewes. I have ewe 
lambs, which I bought last fall and in- 
tend to sell this fall as breeding ewes. 
So, I have no lambing problems. 
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However, we did have good weather lem now. We hope it returns enough 
during the lambing season and most to help with some of the expenses. 
sheepmen were able to save above the Both weather and range feed condi- 
average number of lambs. tions have been fairly good since April 

There has been some shearing in the 1. We had half an inch of moisture 
area, though most of it will be done’ early in April and the grass is now 
around June 1. The contract rate for good. The sheep also wintered well, 
shearing is 45 to 50 cents per head and with no unusual losses. We used less 
includes only shearing. Shearers will supplemental feed due to the open win- 
be paid 45 cents with board and 50 ter 
cents without. We are about 50 percent through with 

There have been no wool or 1958 lamb 
transactions in the area to my knowl- 





PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 


edge. a 
— niet Gobied and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
Belle Fourche, Butte County the National. 
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Get EXTRA BENEFITS 
at NO EXTRA COST! 


Eliminate 
Worms Mineralized 
em DRENCHES 


Fortified With Blood-Building Trace Elements 
To Speed Recovery — Improve Production 








Now! Get rid of internal parasites AND help 
overcome after-effects of heavy worm infestation 
—all with one proven formulation. COOPER 
Phenothiazine Drenches safely, effectively elim- 
inate livestock parasites that cause weight losses 
and lower resistance to diseases. COOPER Drenches 
are Mineralized with blood-building iron, copper 
and cobalt to give your animals the “pick-up” 
they need after worming. Specially desirable in 
areas deficient in these trace elements. 


Easy to Use — Exact Dosage Assured. 
Cooper Drenches are Homogenized so there’s no 
caking, minimum settling. You save time, dosing 
is easier and you’re sure of giving a uniform, 
accurate dose to every animal. You pay no more 
for COOPER Mineralized Drenches. So why take AR CH 
less? Ask for COOPER Phenothiazine Drenches at SENATE DREN 
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WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Livestock Sprays and Dips 
1909 N. Clifton Ave. @ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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shearing. The other 50 percent of the 
sheep will be shorn in early June. 
Shearing contract rates call for 40 cents 
per head and includes shearing, tramp- 
ing and tying. Shearers are paid 35 
cents with board. 

—Douglas Gilger 


Quinn, Pennington County 
April 12, 1958 


We have had no coyotes, as yet, to 
bother the sheep, but the 1080 bait did 
no good here this past year. 

Shearing wil! be done in June. We 
are trying to get Mexicans to handle 
that work. They will furnish all the 
labor, we pen the sheep. 

Range feed conditions and the weath- 
er have been very good here since April 
1. My sheep came through the winter 
well, with no unusual losses. 

—John Fortune 


TEXAS 


Cherokee, San Saba County 
April 14, 1958 


We are presently about half finished 
with shearing. The shearing contract 
rate here calls for 28 to 30 cents, and 
includes shearing and sacking. Shear- 
ers are paid 20 cents with board and 22 
cents without. 

The processing situation of Mexican 
Nationals is most unsatisfactory at 
present. 

There have been a few contracts is- 
sued on 1958 lambs and some very 
spotty transactions on wool. Milk fat 
lambs ‘have been selling for $24.75 per 
ewt. Old-crop lambs have been going 
at 22.5 cents per pound; feeder lambs 
at 19 to 20 cents; fine-wooled ewe lambs 
at 22 cents; crossbred ewe lambs at 21 
cents and mixed lots at 20 cents. In 
wool, there have been very few clips 
sold, but those few were priced around 
46 cents. 

We have a much better lamb crop 
this year than in 1957. The weather 
was good during lambing and there was 
sufficient help. Weather and range 
feed conditions have been excellent 
since April 1. We had plenty of rain 
and no supplemental feeding was 
necessary. The sheep wintered well. 

—John Alexander 


Comstock, Val Verde County 
April 18, 1958 


About 100,000 pounds of eight 
months’ (1958) wool sold recently at 45 
cents per pound. However, the wool 
market is very sluggish, with very lit- 


tle activity in the country (ware- 
houses). 
Shearing in this section has been 


completed. Contract rates were 22 to 


24 cents per head, with shearing, wool 


36 


picking and wool packing included in 
the contract. Shearers were paid 14 
cents per head with board. 

Range feed conditions and the weath- 
er have been good, with the weather a 
bit cooler than normal. We had no un- 
usual losses during the winter and did 
not have to rely on supplemental feed. 

Lambing was also very successful 
this year, with a much higher number 
of lambs saved. The weather was about 
average and plenty of help was avail- 
able. ' 

There have been some lamb transac- 
tions in the area. Mixed lots, for de- 
livery in August and September, have 
sold for 20 cents per pound. Some fine- 
wooled yearlings have been sold for $23 
to $25 per head. 

—U. Johnnie Zuberbueler 


WYOMING 


Mountainview, Uinta County 
April 10, 1958 


It has been quite cold here and there 
is still quite a little snow on the ground. 
However, my sheep wintered well and 
there were no unusual losses. We did 
have to do more supplemental feeding 
than we normally do, though. 

Shearing in this area will start about 
May 10 and run until July 1. Shearers 
will be paid 40 cents plus board. 

There have been some recent 
of crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes at $27.50 per head. 

—Jesse Graham 


sales 


Riverton, Fremont County 
April 15, 1958 


I have only a small farm flock of 120 
sheep. I am not qualified to comment 
on range flocks. However, it took us 
about 10 days to lamb. We averaged 
about the same or a little bit better 
on the number of lambs saved this year. 

Some farm flocks in the vicinity have 
been shorn, but no range flocks have, 
as yet. The contract shearing rate 
which we paid was 46 cents per head, 
plus board. This included shearing, 
tying and sacking. 

The weather since April 1 has been 
moderate, with enough moisture to start 
grass on the ranges. My sheep came 
through the winter in excellent shape. 

—Mark Gudmundson 


Riverton, Fremont County 
April 9, 1958 


We need more widespread education 
on how to cook lamb in a more appetiz- 
ing way. If more people tasted lamb 
cooked the way it should be, we could 
double our sales. 

We’ve had rain, wet snow, wind and 
muddy roads since April 1. The grass 
is just beginning to show. My sheep 
wintered well because of the winter, 





which was the mildest I’ve ever seen 
here. We’ve had to do about the same 
amount of supplemental feeding as last 
year. We've been feeding a half pound 
of cake since March 1. 

We started lambing on April 1. The 
number of lambs saved is better than 
last year due to the use of terramycin 
for scours. We’ve had wet snow and 
wind during lambing, but have been 
able to secure some part-time help. 

We started shearing March 20. The 
contract rate for shearing is 46 cents, 
which includes tying and stamping. 
Shearers are paid 35 cents with board 
and 40 cents without. 

There have been some crossbred 
yearling ewes sold at $30 per head. 

—Ray E. Guthridge 


McKinley, Converse County 
April 17, 1958 


We are having beautiful weather 
here. Grass is greening up and with 
another week’s warm weather, we will 
have plenty of green grass. There are 
some dry spots in the Big Horn Basin. 
While they have enough moisture there 
to start the grass, they will need addi- 
tional amounts to keep it growing. 

Reports indicate that the early lamb 
crop has been better than usual. We do 
not have very many early lambers in 
Wyoming, but the reports I get indicate 
they have had more twins and triplets 
this year than for several years past. 

—J. B. Wilson 
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‘Breeders Directory 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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| COLUMBIAS | 


BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utoh 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
Center, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utch 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. | 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS __| 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


DEBOUILLET | 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 























ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 


Rupert, Idaho, Rte. | 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





ROMELDALES 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, 5. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 

221 S. West Temple 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 











you Il get 


WINNER “eee 
EVERY TIME i 


at the 
43rd annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 20-21, 1958 Coliseum —Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association - 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City 





